The Salvation Army and Darkest England. 


THE Salvation Army has become a recognized institution in 
England, and not in England only, for it sends its officers and 
agents to every part of the world. Its zealous missionaries are 
at work in thirty-four different countries. At one moment we 
hear of their being persecuted in Switzerland, at another of 
their imprisonment at Copenhagen, at another of their success in 
India, where, like the Jesuits of old, they are assuming the dress 
and habits of those among whom they labour. It has a hall in 
Dublin, where it flourishes at least as much as any Protestant 
institution can be said to flourish there. It draws most of its 
officers from the lower middle class, but there is a sprinkling 
of educated men and women among them. It has passed 
through a phase of contempt and derision, and has emerged 
triumphant. Its numbers, wealth, influence, and popularity 
increase day by day. It has a large central hall in London, 
and there is scarcely a town in England where it has not its 
barracks, and scarcely a village in which the Army does not 
hold its meetings and enrol recruits, and leave its mark on the 
religious condition of the place. It has nearly five thousand 
persons wholly engaged in the work in the United Kingdom, 
nearly seven hundred in the United States and Canada, three 
hundred in Australia, over one hundred in France and Switzer- 
land, about the same number in Sweden and Norway, besides 
smaller corps in India, Holland, Norway, Denmark, Germany, 
&c. Its income amounts to three-quarters of a million, and is 
continually increasing. One of its newspapers has a circulation 
of five hundred thousand weekly. Its organization is simply 
magnificent, and its subordinate officers obey their chiefs with 
exemplary loyalty. It exacts of all its members a condition 
which seems in no way to mar its success, but rather to increase 
it. All those who join it have to take the pledge, and it has 
thus become a most efficient apostolate of temperance. 

No fair-minded man can deny that there is something 
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marvellous in the success of the Army. A religious reformer 
cannot afford to ignore it. No one interested in the social and 
moral welfare of the people can pass it by unheeded. To none 
does it appeal more loudly than to Catholics. Whatever its 
defects may be, it puts forward as its single aim and object 
the Divine work of seeking and saving that which is lost, and 
it is to the Catholic Church that our Lord entrusted this 
work. Wherever it is being done or attempted with earnest- 
ness and sincerity, the Catholic cannot fail to sympathize 
with the attempt, and to wish it God-speed, in so far as it 
really does the work of Christ and teaches the fallen and the 
outcast to hate sin and to love virtue. To treat the Salvation 
Army as if it were merely on a level with the other distorted 
forms of religiousness in England is to misconceive it altogether, 
and to show an ignorance of the facts. 

The Salvation Army has been founded and organized by 
one man, General Booth, who tells us that twenty-five years 
ago he stood absolutely alone in the East of London in his 
endeavour to Christianize its irreligious multitudes. Now he 
is the commander of a countless army, whose officers amount 
to ten thousand men. He has established the gigantic scheme 
that he has constructed on so secure a footing that they are able 
to invite investors and trustees to éntrust their money to the 
Army, and the invitation has been largely accepted, and it is 
recognized as a reliable security. The total property invested 
in the Army in all lands is over £600,000. It has thirty-three 
rescue homes, thirty-three “slum-posts,” ten prison-gate brigades, 
whose duty is to meet discharged prisoners and help them to 
find employment, sixty-six garrisons for the training of officers, 
and literature of which the annual circulation consists of thirty- 
seven million books and pamphlets, and newspapers. 

It is one of the surest signs of genius to discern a current 
of public opinion, which only needs guidance to become a 
mighty stream, and to recognize and satisfy an unsatisfied 
want in the millions around us. That the leader of the 
Salvation Army has done this its greatest enemies cannot 
deny. It is he who has designed, constructed, organized 
the system with a perseverance that is in itself one of the 
characteristics of genius. Nor is it genius alone which could 
accomplish the work that General Booth has accomplished. 
Quite apart from his abilities, it is impossible that he should 
have drawn thousands to himself, and taught them to respect 
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and obey him, unless he had a deep knowledge of human nature 
and a sincere enthusiasm, and certain moral qualities which 
deserve respect, and enlist the better nature in favour of him 
who possesses them. If he were a mere sordid money-hunter, 
or selfish aspirant to popular influence, or wild enthusiast, he 
would have been found out long since. If he merely served 
up to his followers a réchauffé of Puritan cant or sensational 
revivalism, or of the doctrines common to the various forms of 
Methodism, he would have long ago been set aside by the 
common sense of the English people. In the teeth of abuse, 
insult, persecution, opposition of every kind, he has pursued 
his single-minded way, and has accomplished his magnificent 
design and created the organization by which he believed that 
the salvation of England could be wrought. His success must 
have satisfied his fondest hopes, and, we imagine, has advanced 
a great deal more rapidly than he ever ventured to hope. 

Such a man has a right to be heard when he tells us 
that he has constructed a fresh plan which is to enable him with 
the aid of the organization that he has created to do the work 
en masse that his soldiers are at present carrying out in detail. 
He comes forward with a proposal which he believes will be 
the means of the social, moral, and religious regeneration of 
England. Of course the natural and obvious criticism of such 
a scheme, as of many others that philanthropists have invented, 
is that it is beautiful on paper but will prove Utopian in 
practice. Those who bring such a charge as this, must give 
reasons for their condemnation if they are to be listened to. 
When. a man has done what General Booth has done, and 
succeeded as he has succeeded already, it requires a very con- 
vincing argument to make us believe that he will not succeed a 
second time. 

The present condition of the lowest class in our large cities 
is almost as deplorable as it can be. Without faith, without 
morality, without a sufficiency of food, without any one to care 
for them or to help them, they are indeed enough to make the 
heart bleed of any one who loves his kind. Legislation cannot 
save them, charity does not reach them, religion has no power 
over them, or rather they know not what religion is. “ Their 
vicious habits and destitute circumstances make it certain that 
without some kind of extraordinary help, they must hunger and 
sin, and sin and hunger, until having multiplied their horde and 
filled up the measure of their miseries, the gaunt fingers of death 
will close upon them and terminate their wretchedness.” 
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This class is variously estimated at from two to five 
and a half millions in so-called Christian England. General 
Booth takes the medium figure of three millions as a fair 
estimate of the total strength of the army of the destitute. 
It consists of an outer ring of those whose unskilled work 
affords them a scant maintenance in time of plenty, but who 
are driven into the central body of the starving poor in case of 
depression of trade, of ill-health, or other untoward circum- 
stance. The central mass, which amounts to something like 
one and a half millions, contains three circles. The largest 
numbers as its members those who are starving but honest, 
the second, those who live by vice, and the third and innermost, 
those who live by crime. Respecting these various classes 
General Booth gives carefully ascertained details that are simply 
terrible.- If they were exceptional cases, they would make us 
shudder at the thought that they were possible in the midst of 
our wealth and civilization. But they are not exceptional. They 
do but represent the habitual life of literally hundreds of 
thousands of Londoners. The cry of outcast London simply 
goes up to Heaven calling for vengeance on a wealthy city 
where such things can pass almost unheeded, and on the pagan 
civilization that has produced them. What have the panaceas of 
politicians availed? Education will not solve the difficulty. In 
some respects it aggravates existing evils. Let us hear what is 
the result of General Booth’s experience : 


The common school to which the children of thieves and harlots 
and drunkards are driven, to sit side by side with our little ones, is 
often by no means a temple of all the virtues. It is sometimes a 
university of all the vices. The bad infect the good, and your boy and 
girl come back reeking with the contamination of bad associates, and 
familiar with the coarsest obscenity of the slum. Another great evil is 
the extent to which our Education tends to overstock the labour market 
with material for quill-drivers and shopmen, and gives our youth a 
distaste for sturdy labour. Many of the most hopeless cases in our 
Shelters are men of considerable education. Our schools help to 
enable a starving man to tell his story in more grammatical language 
than that which his father could have employed, but they do not feed 
him, or teach him where to go to get fed. So far from doing this 
they increase the tendency to drift into those channels where food is 
least secure, because employment is most uncertain, and the market 
most overstocked. (p. 77.) 


The relief allowed by the Poor Law is necessarily given on 
the principle of making it as repulsive as possible. The food 
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is worse in many workhouses than prison fare. The dirt, the 
language, the company of the casual ward, are so utterly 
abhorrent that most casuals prefer to sleep on the Thames 
Embankment and to starve upon a crust of bread or nothing, 
than to seek the shelter of the workhouse. The labour exacted 
is such as is often absolutely impossible to perform. To require 
a poor wanderer, half-starved, ill-clad, foot-sore, and worn out, to 
break half a ton of stone is simple cruelty. The method of 
treatment is purposely deterrent, and so successfully deterrent 
that the number who seek the casual ward is comparatively 
small, even in London. There is not, as a rule, any wilful 
cruelty, but the system is necessarily a hard and cruel one, and 
aggravates rather than diminishes the miseries of the suffering 
poor. 

If education and poor relief have proved utter failures, is 
there any other existing institution competent to meet the evil, 
or has any method been hitherto devised for gradually reducing 
and finally extinguishing the pauperism of England? Will 
emigration prove a panacea? It is simply criminal, says 
General Booth, and says very truly, to take a multitude of 
untrained men and women and land them penniless and friend- 
less on the shores of some new continent. Can we hope for 
an abolition of destitution by the agency of Trades Unions? 
It scarcely touches unskilled labour, and does little or nothing 
for women. Will socialism redress all the ills of the human 
kind, destitution included? Even if the dream of the socialist 
were to be realized hereafter (which it certainly never will be), 
what is to be done in the present? Here are these soldiers 
of despair perishing in the midst of us—how are we to help 
them now? We need some immediate agency, one that may 
be started without further delay. What is it to be, and how 
is it to be organized ? 

General Booth sets himself to work with uncompromising 
energy to answer this question. The evil is a prodigious one, 
and to remedy it is a prodigious undertaking. All honour 
to the man who has the courage to come forward to provide 
a cure! Even if he should fail utterly, yet he will have 
earned the gratitude of all Christian hearts, and perhaps led a 
storming party against the citadel of misery which, though 
unsuccessful itself, may break down the door and enable others 
to enter it. 

The scheme that he proposes involves first of all the 
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establishment in our large cities of Shelters which will provide 
food and shelter for all who apply for them. It is not to be given 
gratis, except in certain exceptional cases, but attached to it 
is to bea Labour Shed, where the penniless applicant has to earn 
the fourpence which will give him supper and a comfortable 
shake-down on the floor. The labour is not to be the oakum- 
picking or stone-breaking of the casual ward, but some work 
suited to the capacity of the individual, at the discretion of 
the labour superintendent. After the fourpence is earned, there 
is a wash-house where hot water, soap, and towels are provided 
gratis, a mug of coffee,a great hunk of bread for his supper, 
and after that a social meeting with its joyful music and hearty 
intercourse. Then a comfortable sleep on a mattress with a 
leathern apron on it, constructed with a view to cleanliness, and 
in the morning, employment, if he chooses to remain, according 
to his knowledge and ability. 

The finding of employment, which is the most important 
and difficult feature in the scheme, is to be managed by a 
Labour Bureau, which is to act as an intermediary between 
employers and those who seek employment, and so to do 
away with the middlemen, who are a frightful though a 
necessary evil under present circumstances, since one of the 
evils of our overgrown cities is the want of any regular means 
of communication between those who have no work and those 
who have work but no hands to do it. There are hundreds who 
have plenty of odd jobs to be done and no one to do them, while 
there are thousands who are starving because they cannot find 
the jobs todo. Besides this, there would be a regularly organized 
army for collection by the poor of all that is wasted by the 
rich. The Household Salvage Brigade is to collect broken 
victuals, old clothes, old boots, old books, bottles, tins, canisters, 
rags, paper, bones, everything. General Booth’s conviction, in 
looking over the waste of London, is that, owing to thriftless 
habits, luxurious living, carelessness, extravagance, and the 
mere fact of abundance, there is food enough wasted to feed 
a large number of the starving poor, and saleable débris of 
sufficient value to employ thousands in its collection, and to 
provide work for nearly all in repairing, sorting, transforming, 
and selling it. Every respectable house in London is to be 
visited every day by some agent of the Labour Bureau to 
receive the waste, and out of his visit would soon arise a very 
large development of the operations of the Bureau. 
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If a porter were wanted to move furniture, or. a woman wanted to 
do charing, or some one to clean windows or any other odd job, 
the ubiquitous Servant of All who called for the waste, either verbally or 
by postcard, would receive the order, and whoever was wanted would 
appear at the time desired without any further trouble on the part of the 
householder. (p. 122.) 


The second part of this very remarkable scheme consists of 
a Farm Colony near London. Market-gardening, farming, 
fruit cultivation, the growth of vegetables and fruit, and also 
brick-making are to form part of the work of the colony. 
Those who are physically unable to do hard work are to look 
after rabbits, feed poultry, mind bees, and look after similar 
jobs. The cosmopolitan character of the Army would facilitate 
the introduction of every kind of improvements of the very 
best methods of culture from all parts of the world. Each farm 
is to have as its centre an industrial village, whither is to be 
brought the waste food of London, beside refuse of all sorts to 
be utilized for the feeding of an innumerable army of ‘pigs and 
for manuring the land. The farm is to comprise a bacon 
factory, a soap factory, a bone factory, paper mills, &c. 

The third part of the scheme comprises a Colony over the 
Sea, whither are to be drafted those from the city and farm 
colonies who have shown themselves fitted for it. In time it 
would receive the entire surplus population of England, with 
enormous advantage to the people themselves, to the country 
they are quitting, and also to the country of their adoption. 
This, of course, would involve an Emigration Bureau, and in 
course of time a special emigrant ship, where work would be 
provided on board, and so the demoralization that is too often 
the result of idleness would be effectually prevented. 

This is a brief sketch of the scheme. Those of my readers 
who desire a more detailed account of it will refer to General 
Booth’s interesting book, which is probably in their hands. 

We now come to the question as to the practical possi- 
bility of carrying out this scheme. Some of our leading 
newspapers have described it as a paper scheme, excellent 
in theory, but unmanageable in practice. We must not 
be in too great a hurry to come to this conclusion, for 
the simple reason that if any one had sketched us the 
Salvation Army, and proposed it as a permanent and 
world-wide religious organization, would he not have been 
laughed at as a dreamer? If the one scheme has been shown 
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to be possible, why not the other? In one sense this scheme 
has a better chance, because its object is one that appeals more 
immediately to the wishes and aspirations of the class who are 
to be dealt with. All desire food, health, a comfortable home, 
whereas there existed no previous desire for the religious minis- 
trations of the Salvation Army. It is moreover one which will 
meet with the hearty sympathy of Englishmen of all classes. 
There will probably be no difficulty at all in raising the 
%100,000 required to start it. Some may find a difficulty 
in the entrusting of so large a sum to an individual, but 
General Booth possesses the confidence of the public, and the 
wonderful success of the Salvation Army proves that he has 
deserved it. 

The real question is (1) whether there exists among us a 
sufficiently large class of men and women disinterested, self- 
sacrificing, energetic, to do the work necessary for raising up 
from the depths the thousands of poor starving wretches who 
constitute at present the army of despair. Every one who 
has had to deal with the lowest class, and has been brought 
into close and intimate relations with them, knows that it 
requires an almost superhuman constancy of purpose, generosity 
of character, singleness of aim, benevolence, courage, patience, 
self-denial, to carry through General- Booth’s plan. Nor would 
any number of individuals, acting each on his own account, 
make any impression on the solid phalanx of human misery 
and sin in our cities. We have therefore to consider (2) whether 
there exists a permanent organization enabling these willing 
workers to carry out their ends by combined effort, under 
leaders of sufficient ability and virtue to qualify them to direct 
and govern it. The leaders must be in moral tone and in 
nobleness of character of an average superior to their followers, 
if the organization is to work as it ought. They must be 
apostles, if they are to do apostolic work. But this is not 
enough, for though the workers may be all that is to be desired, 
and the leaders competent and devoted, still we have not yet 
ensured success. We must ask (3) whether there is in the 
class who are able and willing to undertake and support 
the work, a motive power which shall ensure the successful 
continuance of it. For if the movement is one dependent on 
a mere generous impulse or early fervour, it must needs fail. 
It cannot regenerate humanity, or change the aspect of human 
life if it is itself liable to corruption and decay. The spirit which 
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commenced it must not only endure but increase. It must 
have a vitality which shall overcome periods of oppression and 
untoward circumstances, if it is to cure the evil and not merely 
to salve it over. It must be able to strike its root deep down 
if it is to go on bearing fruit. If the plant strikes against the 
rocks, or is liable to be choked with thorns, it will sooner or 
later dwindle and die. (4) We must append a fourth condition, 
and that is that it must have an ideal—it must aim not merely 
at raising the fallen to a certain level, and there leaving them. It 
must put forward a perfect life as the model at which all are to 
aim, and this model must be not merely a thing of the past, 
but one to which men and women will continue to approximate 
in each succeeding generation. Without these the moral vigour 
necessary for what must needs be a tremendous undertaking, 
not only in its first commencement, but on its entire course, will 
die away. For as no system can make men virtuous, so no mere 
favourable circumstances can preserve from misery and vice 
those who have not in themselves the motive force of a love of 
virtue. The motive force cannot endure unless it has con- 
tinually before it models and patterns so raised above the 
ordinary level as to be in some sense ideal. Without this there 
will be a steady downward tendency. A mechanical system, 
however ably organized, will not endure the strain upon it, or be 
able to withstand the influences hostile to it, the idleness, vice, 
selfishness, weakness, inherent in human nature. 

Now the scheme for the rescue of our paupers and outcasts 
depends for its success on the Salvation Army. If the Salvation 
Army proves a vigorous and permanent institution, continuing 
to grow as it has grown already during the quarter of a century 
that it has been in existence; if it goes on spreading as it has 
spread already, and maintains a high standard of efficiency 
and a spirit of sincere zeal, we may fairly expect General 
Booth’s scheme to be carried out. For the Army is absolutely 
essential to the plan. The rescue homes, the labour bureau, 
the emigrant ship, the workshops, the farm colony, are all to 
be directed by Salvationist officers. From first to last it is a 
Salvationist plan. The recruiting is to be done by the Brothers 
and Sisters of the Salvation Army. The casual who turns into 
one of the shelters for food and lodging is to be attacked at 
once by the officer in charge of the shelter. We will quote from 
General Booth himself as to the method pursued. “Suppose,” 
he says, “that you are a casual in the streets of London, who, 
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shrinking from the fourpenny Dosshouse, are directed to one of 
the Salvation shelters :” 


You come in, and you get a large pot of coffee, tea, or cocoa, and a 
hunk of bread. You can go into the wash-house, where you can have 
a wash with plenty of warm water, and soap and towels free. Then 
after having washed and eaten you can make yourself comfortable. You 
can write letters to your friends, if you have any friends to write to, or 
you can read, you can sit quietly and do nothing. At eight o’clock 
the Shelter is tolerably full, and then begins what we consider to be the 
indispensable feature of the whole concern. Two or three hundred 
men in the men’s Shelter, or as many women in the women’s Shelter, are 
collected together, most of them strange to each other, in a large 
room. ‘They are all wretchedly poor—what are you to do with them? 
This is what we do with them. 

We hold a rousing Salvation meeting. The Officer in charge of the 
Depot, assisted by detachments from the Training Hames, conducts a 
jovial free-and-easy social evening. ‘The girls have their banjos and 
their tambourines, and for a couple of hours you have as lively a meeting 
as you will find in London. There is prayer, short and to the point ; 
there are addresses, some delivered by the leaders of the meeting, but 
the most of them the testimonies of those who have been saved at 
previous meetings, and who, rising in their seats, tell their companions 
their experiences. Strange experiences they often are of those who 
have been down in the very bottomless depths of sin and vice and 
misery, but who have found at last firm footing on which to stand, and 
who are, as they say in all sincerity, ‘as happy as the day is long.” 
. . . In the intervals of testimony—and these testimonies, as every one 
will bear me witness who has ever attended any of our meetings, are not 
long sanctimonious lackadaisical speeches, but simple confessions of 
individual experience—there are bursts of hearty melody. The con- 
ductor of the meeting will start up a verse or two of a hymn illustrative 
of the experiences mentioned by the last speaker, or one of the girls 
from the Training Home will sing a solo, accompanying herself on her 
instrument, while all join in a rattling and rollicking chorus. (pp. 97, 98.) 


The new scheme invites the co-operation of every form of 
religion, and Archdeacon Farrar and Bishop King of Lincoln 
alike express their sympathy with it. But the whole organization 
of it will necessarily fall into the hands of General Booth or 
his Army. In fact, we can scarcely imagine the sleek dignitaries 
of Anglicanism doing the work in the slums and among the out- 
casts of London that the Salvation Army has undertaken. We 
have no doubt that Anglicans, Wesleyans, Methodists, will all 
contribute, and contribute generously, but the hard work, the 
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drudgery, the day-by-day contact with the poor and the outcast, 
must be done by the Salvationists.! 

This brings us face to face with the question, Is the Salvation 
Army competent to the task, and are the means by which it 
proposes to effect it desirable or undesirable? Has it those 
elements of vitality which will enable it not only to carry out 
the scheme, but to perpetuate it? Does the elaborate organi- 
zation that General Booth (aided, we believe, not a little by 
the talents, sympathy, and enthusiasm of his wife) has con- 
structed, rest on a solid foundation, natural or supernatural ? 
Is the finger of God to be traced in the Army’s work? or is all 
this counterfeit Christianity? or is it mere natural benevolence, 
clothing itself in the garb of religion? 

We may dismiss the last alternative. The whole character 
of the Army, its newspapers, its meetings, its conversation, 
its addresses, are primarily and essentially religious. It puts 
religion in the forefront, and when it gathers its outcasts 
together, its first object is work at the salvation of souls. 
The question then reduces itself to this, Is the Army to be 
reckoned as an influence on the side of good or evil? Does 
it bring men to God and to truth, or does it, under the cloak of 
religion, hinder those who are “saved” from any real and true 
conversion of the heart, and build them up in a false confidence 
that deludes them into the idea that they belong to the number 
of the saved, and are therefore superior in virtue to the average 
around them ? 

One thing at least seems certain, that in the physical and 
social order its influence is most beneficial, and to some extent 
even in the moral order as well. It tends to make men and 
women respectable, sober, well-conducted members of society. 
There may be scandals, and doubtless there are scandals con- 
nected with its meetings, but such scandals are inevitable where 
crowds come together, and where they consist in great part of the 
very class where vice and immorality abound. These are proba- 
bly mere accidents of the system, though it still remains to be 
seen, whether they are, as the enemies of the Army assert, in- 


1 The Salvationist meetings are, on General Booth’s showing, an essential element 
in the scheme. As a letter to the Guardian of November 12 points out, he proposes, 
‘*not merely to provide channels for the help of those who are willing to work, but 
also to apply to the unwilling the stimulus of a strong emotional impulse.” The 
writer warns us that in estimating the value of the scheme we must not leave out 
of account the probable effects of ‘‘ hot salvation meetings.” 
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separable accidents. But so far as one can judge, the majority 
of the officers and soldiers of the army, many of them reclaimed 
profligates, drunkards, and outcasts, are at the present time 
moral and praiseworthy members of society. 

When we come to the spiritual aspect of the question, can 
we bestow equal praise? Here we must remember that a false 
religion may do a great deal to ameliorate the physical and 
also moral condition of those among whom it works without 
being really beneficial in the long run. Travellers in Africa tell 
us that the immediate influence of Mohammedanism on the tribes 
where fetish-worship and cannibalism are prevalent is certainly 
most advantageous. The Mohammedan missionary settles in 
some village, generally practising as a doctor. He gathers the 
children. around him, opens a school, gradually acquires influ- 
ence, earns the respect, perhaps the superstitious respect of the 
natives, by his superior knowledge and civilization. In a short 
time the character of the village is transformed, cannibalism is 
put down, human sacrifices cease, fetish-worship, with all its 
horrible accompaniments, is abandoned, the idols are discarded, 
and the worship of the one God is established, a mosque is 
built, and the frequent prayer of the Mussulman takes the place 
of the dark superstition or foul orgies that prevailed before. 
But are we to conclude from this that the system that 
Mohammed set on foot is a benefit to humanity? No one can 
say that it is so. Respice finem. Watch the effects of the 
religion of the Prophet where it has had full scope to do its 
work and show its true character. Look at Turkey, Egypt, 
and the East generally, and see the apathy, the corruption, the 
venality, the sensuality, of the followers of the Prophet. Look 
at these, and from them learn the lesson that you cannot judge 
of a system while it is in its infancy, or in its missionary phase. 
Wait until it is firmly established. Wait until its founders have 
long passed away. Then, and only then, can you judge of the 
fruits, whether they are wholesome or poisonous. 

We do not say that the religion of the Salvation Army is 
to be placed on the same level as the religion of Mohammed. 
We only urge that it is only in an early stage of its growth, 
like Islamism lately planted in some heathen village, and there- 
fore we cannot judge at present from experience whether its 
effects are beneficial or the reverse. 

How, then, are we to judge? It certainly is not easy for 
any Protestant to form an opinion respecting it. He may have 
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heard certain reports which, if true, would condemn it as doing 
the devil’s work. He may have come across some scandals 
connected with it, and he may pass sentence upon it as unworthy 
of the support of any honest man. He may have heard ribald 
songs and snatches of a chorus, which introduces most irre- 
verently the Name that is above every name, and have turned 
away in disgust. He may, on the other hand, have encountered 
men and women who have under its influence forsaken a life 
of drunkenness or vice, and become reformed members of 
society. He may have been impressed with the earnestness, 
the zeal, the self-denying energy of its members, and he may 
have listened to those whose words came from their heart when 
they appealed to the sinner and the fallen, and he may in 
consequence have come to admire and respect a system which 
he has seen under such favourable aspects and doing so excellent 
awork. He is at the mercy of the set of circumstances that 
he may chance to come across in connection with it and its 
work, and so his opinion is not worth much. 

But as Catholics we have a firmer ground for our opinion. 
We have the perfect standard of the Catholic Church and her 
organization by which to judge. We know that in so far as the 
Salvation Army imitates her work it is good, in so far as it 
departs from it, it is bad. 

In the first place, no one can deny that it has the recom- 
mendation of being essentially the religion of the poor. Here 
it resembles the Catholic Church. The work it sets before itself 
is to seek and save the lost. It in this respect is in striking 
contrast to the Established religion of the country, which is 
essentially the religion of respectability, and fails altogether to 
make itself felt deep down in the depths of poverty and misery 
and degradation. If the Salvation Army really saves the lost, we 
must as Catholics rejoice in its labours. So, too, the undeniable 
zeal and activity of many of its members, their devotion to 
their work, and their self-denying charity is worthy of all 
praise, and as individuals we should do well to imitate them 
far more than we do. The paucity of Catholics in a 
Protestant country, and the primary importance of ministering 
to those who are the children of the Church, prevents any 
attempt at wide-spread missionary activity. It is impossible 
for those who are but one here and one there, and who are still 
but recently escaped from centuries of persecution and oppres- 
sion, to be on any large scale aggressive. Yet we certainly 
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might do more if we had a more intense appreciation of the 
value of souls and a greater horror of sin, and more of the 
Divine compassion of our Lord, and there is no reason why 
we should not say to ourselves, as we witness the zeal of the 
Salvationists, what our Lord said to the Jewish lawyer, with 
respect to the work done by a Samaritan heretic, “Go thou 
and do likewise.” 

Besides this it is well to recognize the doctrine common to 
the Catholic Church and the Salvation Army, that no one can 
live a godly life without conversion to God. It is true that the 
signification of the word as used by a member of the Army is 
a distorted and perverted one. But it has in it, nevertheless, 
an important element of truth, and it proclaims the fact that 
no one, can live and please God unless he receive supernatural 
grace from Him, and unless he himself co-operate with the 
grace God gives him, and obeys the voice calling him to 
return to his Father in Heaven. 

Nor can we fail to admire the organization of the Army. 
The willing obedience to its chiefs, the cheerful submission, 
the good-will, and the devotedness of those who labour in its 
cause. In all of these characteristics it may be said to take 
a leaf out of the religious system of the Church of Christ. 

Now to turn to the points of contrast. The Catholic Church 
is above all and before all a religion of submission both of 
intellect and will. Reason must bow before the Church’s 
teaching, and the good-will that rejoices in subjection must 
accept her doctrines in all humility. Humility is at the same 
time the motive and the result of this submission. It must be 
in the heart before there can be a good-will to accept Catholic 
dogma, and the acceptance requires a continual habit of humility 
as an earnest of faith. Now the religion of the Salvation Army 
may be a religion that requires perfect external obedience in 
its officers and soldiers, but it certainly requires no internal 
obedience of heart and will. In order to “find Christ,” to 
be “converted,” to be “saved,” there is no need of humility. 
There are no dogmas to be accepted. Salvationism is a religion 
without a theology, without ritual, and without sacraments, and 
such a religion cannot last. It has no backbone. It is a matter 
of feeling and of sentiment. There is no subjection of the intel- 
lect. Hence it is not only compatible with pride and self-will, 
but rather provokes them by the conviction it implants that he 
who accepts it is “saved,” and therefore a superior being to those 
around him who have not passed through the mystic process, 
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For the same cause it will not be able in the long 
run to withstand the corroding influence of scepticism. The 
Catholic Church is based on reason and appeals to reason, 
and though reason is not enough as a motive power for 
the acceptance of dogma, but must give way to the higher 
authority of faith, yet faith never contradicts reason, and every 
Catholic doctrine can be proved directly or indirectly on rational 
grounds. Yet the doctrines of the Salvation Army, so far as it 
has any doctrines, rest on no rational basis at all, nor on any 
basis of truth, natural or supernatural, but on mere pious 
sentiment. No one becomes a Salvationist as he becomes a 
Catholic, because he believes it to be the true religion, but 
under the impulse of a certain feeling. 

For this reason Salvationism can never be the religion of 
educated men. It is all very well for a religion to be the 
religion of the poor, but it must not be exclusively the religion 
of the poor. It must not contain any elements which give 
reasonable offence to men of highly-trained and cultivated 
minds. It must appeal to intellectual men as well as to the 
ignorant. It must not sin against good taste or offend propriety. 
Now the Salvation Army does all this. It is not so much the 
religion of the poor as the religion of the vulgar. Its phrase- 
ology, its hymns, its addresses, its newspapers, continually offend 
against good taste. And it goes beyond this: it indulges in a 
familiarity with holy things that is sometimes most painful to 
Catholic ears. The Holy Name of Jesus is bandied about in 
songs which are profane, ribald, and almost blasphemous. It is 
shouted out in the “rollicking choruses” which General Booth 
speaks of with enthusiasm, in a way utterly at variance with 
the reverence due to the Name before which all in Heaven and 
on earth should bow. This is not only a sad blot on the 
Salvation Army, but one which in itself proves that it cannot 
be regarded as the work of the Holy Spirit of God. For 
true religion not only includes a spirit of reverence, but 
it is in itself an act of reverence. The due relation of the 
creature to the Creator must be primarily and, above all, one 
of reverence. The creature whose attitude towards its Creator 
is not one of reverence is a rebel against God. A religion of 
which it can be said that whatever good points it may have it is 
deficient in reverence proclaims itself deficient in that which 
constitutes the very essence of all religion worth the name. It 
does not know what God is and what man is. Pride is its 
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foundation, not humility. It is certain to prove sooner or later 
an influence for evil and not for good. 

From the fact that Salvationism is based on feeling, not on 
reason, arises another danger. Feeling is a treacherous guide. 
It leads to evil quite as readily, more readily, than to good. 
When the feelings are roused, when sensational hymns and 
prayers have produced an unhealthy and irregulated emotion, 
when excitement has taken possession of the soul, there is a 
real danger of the occurrence of the frightful evils with which 
the Salvation Army is even now charged by its enemies. 
These have certainly been the fault of Revivalist Meetings, and 
even Wesleyan Methodism has produced oft-times results very 
prejudicial to morality. 

The Salvation Army has adopted the spirit of Revivalism in 
that its,strength is being found mainly in an appeal to feeling. 
It is under the influence of shouting and music, and beating 
drums, and girls with tambourines, and rousing addresses, 
and morbid excitement, and startling experiences, that the 
process of being “saved” takes place. What can we expect 
as the final result of such methods of conversion as these? 
We do not say that the seed brings forth its fruit at once, 
but it will do so sooner or later, as it has done in the case 
of the Shakers, and Methodists, “and all the sects that stir 
the feelings to unwholesome excitement. Men are not really 
converted to God by means such as these. Mom zu commotione 
Dominus. It is in quiet solitude, in the retirement of some 
hidden corner, far from the eyes of man, that the tears of contri- 
tion are shed, and the Prodigal says, I will arise and go to my 
Father. The Catholic missioner proclaims the mercy of God, the 
love of God, the Divine compassion of Jesus Christ, His longing 
desire that the sinner should be saved, but he speaks to the 
heart, not to the feelings. He appeals to the hope of Heaven, 
to the fear of Hell, to the emptiness of earthly things, and to the 
dread of coming Judgment, but to the feelings, mever. 

What a contrast to the penitent sinner, in his humble, peace- 
ful, silent contrition, is the subject of Salvationist conversion! 
The “converted drunkard,” shouting out his “experiences” 
amid an excited mob, and crying, “I’m saved, I’m saved!” 
can scarcely be regarded as under the influence of the Holy 
Spirit of God. We say scarcely, because God works through 
strange means, and it may be that here and there God, seeing 
the good-will of some poor sinner at a Salvation Army or a 
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Revivalist meeting, may make the address to which he listens 
the occasion of a true conversion of the heart to God. Spzritus 
spivat ubi vult, The Spirit not only breathes where it wills, but 
it makes use of means that we should never expect, and brings 
good out of every sort of evil. But as a system Catholics can 
no more approve the methods of the Salvation Army than those 
of any other of the various religious bodies outside the Church, 
which trust to emotion and excitement and feeling as methods 
of conversion. 

What then is to be our conclusion respecting the spiritual 
influence of the Salvation Army? This at least we may say, 
that as a system it is not, and cannot be, recognized by Catholics 
as doing the work of God or animated by the Spirit of God. Its 
utter want of reverence, its appeals to excited feelings, its absence 
of any solid foundation of truth, exclude it from things Divine. 
It is of the earth, earthy. But at the same time this does not 
prevent it from doing in some cases real good, not directly but 
indirectly, partly because God has made its work the occasion 
to some of true conversion, and partly because the outward refor- 
mation that it has brought about in the lives of many is, so far 
as it goes, a matter of rejoicing for all who love virtue and hate 
vice. But whether the outward reformation is generally accome 
panied by contrition of heart in the individual is a point known 
only to God. If it is rooted in pride and based on self- 
deception, it only expels one evil spirit to introduce others far 
more fatal to the unhappy soul that entertains them. 

We are now in a position to express an opinion on the 
question whether the Salvation Army is competent to under- 
take the carrying out of the scheme for the regeneration of 
Darkest England? We believe that the same impulse which 
has given the Army its marvellous success may be successful 
in carrying into effect up to a certain point the scheme. It is 
a scheme of wondrous details. We see no reason why the 
Household Salvage Brigade, the Farm Colony, and the Colony 
beyond Sea, should not become efficient institutions, doing 
much to promote the physical and social welfare of the masses. 
They may even effect an outward moral reformation in the 
lives of many, and make the drunkard, the outcast, the criminal, 
respectable members of society. 

But when we turn to the spiritual aspect of the question 
and ask ourselves whether the work carried out by the Salvation 
Army can be one which of its own nature tends to the glory of 
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God and to the salvation of souls, we cannot speak with any 
confidence in its favour. On the contrary, we are reluctantly 
compelled to declare our conviction that as its spirit does not 
seem to be from God, so it cannot really promote His work in 
the world. Hence we do not think that as Catholics we can 
favour the present scheme. We may admire its comprehensive 
character and the wonderful grasp that puts it forward. We 
may believe that it is in itself possible. But we cannot rejoice 
in its success or wish it God-speed, essentially bound up as it 
is with a religion false in principle and most dangerous in its 
effects. But are we to regard it as likely to attain a permanent 
success? We have already stated our reasons why the Salvation 
Army cannot in the long run be an efficient spiritual agency, 
or even be the means of an enduring moral reformation among 
the masses. It claims to be essentially a religion. It is not 
a supernatural religion, or one through which as a system the 
Spirit of God works on the hearts of men. It is, therefore, 
necessarily doomed to fail. 

With its failure General Booth’s scheme will necessarily fail 
also, not perhaps in its object of raising the physical condition of 
our poor and of so re-arranging the social machinery that they 
shall be better fed, clothed, and housed. It may succeed in 
placing thousands and tens of thousands in circumstances where 
they will be sober, honest, and respectable. But it will fail in 
effecting any thorough moral regeneration, or in bringing to the 
love and fear of God those who now, alas! are living in utter 
paganism. The very most that it can ever hope to effect is 
to bring the poor of our cities into something resembling the 
condition of the poor of our small towns and villages, and 
we doubt whether from a spiritual and supernatural, or even 
from a moral, point of view, this change will be very much 
for the better. But it will not in any sense save or regenerate 
England. The enthusiasm of the promoters of the scheme will 
die away and leave behind it evils which are now only in the 
germ or are hidden away from sight. The final collapse will 
come, not immediately, not suddenly, not with any crash, but 
with that gradual process of decay and corruption which is 
inevitable in every institution which is not based on the Rock 
of perfect Truth. 


R. F.C. 
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THE great Lincoln Case has had judgment at last. The delay 
was so remarkably long, that it is not to be wondered at that 
a rumour should have arisen that it was the intention of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury to avoid giving judgment at all. It 
was said that the Privy Council had ordered him to “ hear,” but 
that he had no orders to judge and to decide. It was said, too, 
that the legal proceedings by which a Secular Court could be 
brought in due season to decide a case that it had heard, were 
not applicable to an Ecclesiastical Court, and that nothing could 
make it give judgment, if it did not choose. However, as soon 
as all this found a voice, it was dispelled. One of the promotors 
of the suit against the Bishop of Lincoln wrote to the Zzmes, 
and the next day there appeared an announcement that the 
judgment would speedily be given. It was again delayed, on 
account of a domestic affliction that befel the Archbishop, but 
at last, on Friday, November the 21st, the long looked-for 
judgment was delivered. 

And now that it has come, we cannot fail to say of it that 
it is quite worthy of the Church of England. It is dignified 
—it shows remarkable care and research—and it is a very able 
and skilful attempt to end a great party fight by leaving the 
balance of parties in the Church of England much as they were. 
But whether it will really do so is still to be seen. The judgment 
is thoroughly Protestant in spirit, as a Church of England 
judgment was bound to be; yet in five out of the seven points? 
in dispute the Ritualists win the day. Each party pays its own 
costs, even on the two previous decisions on points raised by the 
Bishop of Lincoln, which were given against him. The result 
is to disturb the status guo of the Church of England as little 
as possible, when discussion, so acrimoniously fought, had one 
way or another to be definitely settled. 

1 Edward VI. and the Book of Common Prayer: an Examination into its origin 
and early history, with an Appendix of unpublished documents. By Francis Aidan 
Gasquet, O.S.B., and Edmund Bishop. London: John Hodges, 1890. 

* The mixed cup, the ablutions, the eastward position, the Agnus Dez, and the 


lights are decided in the Bishop’s favour; the breaking the bread ‘‘ before the 
people,” and the sign of the Cross at the absolution and blessing, against him. 
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The judgment concludes with some pastoral advice to the 
parties, in the hope that such a case may not recur. Disapproval 
is expressed of the presence of strangers at religious services, 
whose sole object is “espial.” If the Church Association want 
witnesses against other clergymen, they must try and get them 
from their congregation, which they will not find a very easy 
thing to do, as people may be presumed, at least in towns, to 
frequent a church because they approve of what is there done. 
“Minute questionings and disputations in great and sacred 
subjects,” are said to have an “incongruity” about them, and 
to divert time and attention from the Church’s real work ; and 
the Ritualists are reminded that, though they have obtained a 
verdict that certain practices are lawful, it does not follow that 
they are expedient. The advice would be excellent, if only 
the Chureh of England were one in belief, and the “minute 
questionings and disputations” were really on the legality of 
practices only, and those practices were in no way connected 
with doctrine. But it is much to expect people to disregard 
the straws that show which way the wind blows, when so much 
depends on the direction of the wind. 

The Ritualists will probably be satisfied. They will regret 
the decision of two points against them, but they have gained 
more than they can have expected, and the thoroughly Pro- 
testant grounds on which their practices are declared lawful, 
will not molest them in the least. They have brought them- 
selves to a perfect contentment with the co-existence, in the 
Church to which they belong, of any amount of Protestantism, 
provided only that they are not interfered with, When the 
Gorham judgment was given, High Churchmen looked on their 
own doctrines as essentially and exclusively those of the Church 
of England, and any departure from these they regarded as 
profoundly compromising to that Church. Their modern 
successors and representatives are abundantly satisfied to live 
and let live. By letting Low Churchmen alone, and prosecuting 
no more Gorhams—helped doubtless by the growth of a large 
body of indifferent Broad Churchmen—the Ritualists of our 
time have rejoiced in a freedom that has enabled them to 
restore the Mass in outward aspect, and, in varying degrees, 
to look like Romans rather than Anglicans. They have not 
always, nor even often, looked for their model to the Church 
as she existed in England before the Reformation. They 
have borrowed straight from the living Church, and they have 
familiarized Englishmen with what used to be distinctively 
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Roman Catholic. Now it is this that has enraged people 
like Lord Grimthorpe and the Church Association, and here 
we have the real motive of the prosecution of the Bishop of 
Lincoln. It is true that they have .brought no accusation 
against the Bishop of “erroneous and strange doctrine.” But 
they wanted to stop practices that, as they knew perfectly well, 
represented doctrines ; and the Bishop himself would not have 
thought it worth while to convulse the Church of England 
for practices without meaning. His opponents saw that he 
was making himself to some extent look like a Catholic, and 
not like a Protestant Bishop; and they have done their best 
to stop his proceedings. They have only succeeded in getting 
his signs of the Cross declared unlawful, and in insisting that 
if he should please to stand at the altar with his back to the 
people, this must somehow be made compatible with their 
seeing his handling of the “elements.” With these exceptions 
the Ritualists retain their freedom, though they are begged 
to use it with discretion. On the whole, the Ritualist party 
would seem to be the gainers, but it may be fairly doubted 
whether in reality the judgment will not be found in the future 
to tell greatly against them. In the first place it is a judgment 
by a Court that, until it was put in motion against them, they 
used to declare was the only one to which they owed allegiance. 
It was curious to find the Bishop of Lincoln disclaiming the 
Archbishop’s jurisdiction, and claiming to be tried by a Synod. 
The request was unthought-out, for he could hardly have 
meant the existing House of Convocation, as the Bishop of 
Peterborough very sensibly pointed out; and then, if not 
Convocation, what Synod did he mean as representing not 
Canterbury only, but the Church of England? It was hard 
to take it as anything except a protest against being tried at 
all: and that no doubt is what the Ritualists want—to be able 
to do whatever they like, and to have no one to judge whether 
they have any right to do it. That point is settled against 
them now, and even Ritualist bishops find that they may be 
called to account. Bishop King’s further plea, that as a Bishop 
he was not bound by rubrics that were obligatory on the 
clergy in general, has also been put aside, and may be regarded 
as having been simply dilatory. 

But not only is it unfavourable to the Ritualists that the 
Archbishop’s Court has been called upon to sit, but it is still 
more unfavourable to them that it should be distinctly laid 
down that there is a law to which they are obliged to conform 
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their ceremonial. If they have gained a point here and there, 
it is because the law by which they are bound was found 
on examination to admit that practice. If they have lost a 
point, it is because it was contrary to that law. Now they 
want to be bound by no law; for, if there be a law of 
strict obligation upon them in this matter of ceremonies, 
they do not get their guzd pro quo. They have given up as 
hopeless the Tractarian assertion that their Catholic doctrines 
were the only true and proper doctrines of the Church of 
England, and they are to gain nothing by their toleration. 
' They let others alone on the understanding that they them- 
selves were to be let alone. But if they are to be bound by 
a hard and fast law, they will only be let alone whilst they 
conform themselves to it, and this is the very thing they do 
not want to do. 

It is still further unfavourable to them that the law, thus 
brought home to them, should be a purely Protestant law. 
The whole judgment never pretends anything else. Tapers and 
mixed cup and eastern position are approved, and the cross 
condemned, by reference to the Book of Common Prayer and 
post-Reformation usage. The judgment may have in it a curious 
parade of erudition, with quotations even from Gavantus and 
Moroni, but its decisions are fairly and honestly Protestant. 


Most opportunely at this moment, for the sake of all 
interested in the Lincoln judgment, a volume of hardly less 
than national importance on Edward VI. and the Book of 
Common Prayer has just appeared under the united names of 
Father Gasquet and Mr. Bishop. The work is in fact a judicial 
inquiry into the “origin and early history” of the Anglican 
Prayer Book, and the object is to ascertain, from minute and 
careful examination of the various stages through which it has 
passed, whether the Book of Common Prayer is an honest 
attempt to remain as near to the Breviary and the Missal 
in previous use, as would be compatible with the Anglican 
position, or whether the Prayer Book is to be looked on as 
intentionally different from what had gone before, and to be 
classed with the Lutheran liturgies of the Continent. The 
examination is conducted by the authors with the greatest 
impartiality. They abstain from praise or blame, almost 
throughout the whole book, and they leave facts to speak 
for themselves. 

There are two documents both from the King’s Library 
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in the British Museum which are here printed for the first 
time by Father Gasquet and Mr.Bishop. The first of these? 
contains, in inverse order, Cranmer’s scheme for a Breviary,? 
and his scheme for a Book of Common Prayer, as well as 
a Festivale or lessons for feast-days, and three Calendars and 
tables of lessons. The other* gives “the disputations of the 
Bishops in this last Parliament assembled on the Lord’s 
Supper.” This discussion commenced on Friday, December 14, 
1548, and closed on Wednesday, the 19th, and our interest in 
the paper is all the greater as we are told that “it is probably 
the first systematic account of any debate of Parliament.” 
Another document, hitherto unknown, is not given at length 
as these are. It is the original record or journal of the 
Convocation of 1547, preserved in the library of Corpus Christi 
College at Cambridge, ignorance of which manuscript has led 
Burnet, Strype, Wilkins, and therefore those who have followed 
them, to put their trust in inaccurate copies. These are the 
new materials, worked up with better known sources of history, 
that have given us this book, which fills a very distinct gap 
in the history of the English Reformation. 

The transition from the legislation of Henry the Eighth to 
that of Lord Protector Somerset and the Privy Council in the 
name of Edward the Sixth was a very important moment in 
the history of English Protestantism. On Edward’s accession 
the supreme royal authority became thoroughly Protestant 
in the full sense attached to the word on the Continent. 
Henry had made himself his own Pope; but for the rest 
there was not much that he wished to see changed, or 
indeed that he would allow to be changed, in the doctrine of 
the Church of England. In Edward’s time there was an abundant 
readiness for change in an un-Catholic direction, and nothing 
checked its exercise but the fear lest the altered aspect of 
religion might offend the country. Change after change was 
made by Royal Proclamation. At the same time prohibitions 
were issued forbidding any further innovation without the 
authority of the Privy Council; and yet the Chapel Royal 
led the way by anticipating one change after another ; St. Paul’s 
Cathedral followed suit, and preachers under Cranmer’s license 
went about urging the necessity of still further alterations. 
Everything was unsettled. How much would in the end be 
left of all that they had been accustomed to regard with 
profound reverence, was more than any man could tell. 
1MS.7Biv. *? Fols. 133—150. # Fols.7—21. MS. 17 Bxxxix. ° MS. 113 
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In such a time, to carry out such plans, ever shifting and 
always in the direction of German Protestantism, no one could 
more appropriately than Cranmer have been called to be Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Under Henry “the rites of Sarum, York, 
and Hereford were in practical use as they had been a hundred 
years before, the same books, the same ceremonies.” (p. 4.) The 
word Pope was everywhere erased, the Office of St. Thomas 
of Canterbury was expunged, but the rest remained intact. 
Woe betide the man that should speak against the Real 
Presence while Henry reigned. But Cranmer looked forward 
to change. A Breviary abbreviated was his first idea. A new 
Breviary might have been thought an audacious innovation 
but alas! there was a precedent at Rome. What Wolsey’s 
suppression of the lesser monasteries was to Henry, Cardinal 
Quignon’s reformed Roman Breviary was to Cranmer. Instead 
of pruning and reforming in the conservative spirit of St. Pius 
the Fifth, Cardinal Quignon swept away ruthlessly antiphons, 
responses, and little chapters, cut out psalms, and abolished 
the variations between Sundays, feast-days, and ferias. His 
object was that a first and second lesson from Scripture in an 
unchangeable order should be read throughout the year. With 
Quignon’s Breviary in the main Cranmer’s proposed Breviary 
agrees, enriched somewhat from the Sarum, with here and there 
what is neither from one nor the other, but Cranmer’s own. 
It is surprising to find in it words written by Cranmer himself 
that are Catholic and beautiful. At least the invitatory written 
by him for Corpus Christi is all that could be desired: Chréstum 
Salvatorem et Panem vite calestis, venite adoremus—* Christ 
our Saviour, Bread of the heavenly life, come, let us adore.” 
Plainly this was written in the days of Henry the Eighth. 
Another insertion, purely Cranmerian, is that, at the end of 
lessons, after the familiar 7% autem, there is added a response 
for the people, Propter magnam misericordiam tuam. ‘The only 
changes made by Cranmer in his proposed Breviary, that are 
doctrinal in their character, are those where in the prayers he 
substitutes valeamus, possitmus, or some such word, for mereamur, 
which he gets rid of, evidently for Lutheran reasons. 

This project never saw the light, and Cranmer’s “shifting 
mind,” as Father Gasquet calls it, outran it, as it outran all 
his plans and schemes for public worship. A proposal for a 
Breviary we may call that of which we have been speaking, 
for it retained the seven Canonical Hours, and it was as much 
a Breviary as Quignon’s. That belongs to King Henry’s reign. 
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The next scheme belongs to the very beginning of King 
Edward’s, and this we must call a Common Prayer Book and 
not a Breviary. There were to be but two services in the day, 
Matins and Vespers. In the projected Breviary all was to be 
in Latin, including the lessons from Scripture; in the Prayer 
Book also, Latin was to be used, excepting for the Lord’s 
Prayer and the lessons. The Matins of the second project were 
like a nocturn of three psalms and three lessons, with the 
omission of the Venzte, and the addition of the Benedictus after 
the Ze Deum. These three lessons were from the Scriptures, 
and on Sundays and holidays there was to be a fourth lesson, 
followed by the Athanasian Creed and freces. Evensong was 
like Matins, but that there were to be two lessons instead of 
three, and the Magnificat instead of the Ze Deum. Twenty-six 
of the old hymns were retained, and thirty-five of the variable 
collects. Two Calendars of saints’ days are given, and three 
schemes of a Table of lessons. The second of the two Calendars 
is corrected in Cranmer’s hand, and a /festivale of lessons is 
drawn up to match it; but it is comical in the extreme, on 
account of the way in which the names of Scripture personages 
are pitch-forked into it. 

This second project, like the first, was destined not to see 
the light, until it should be disinterred by Father Gasquet to 
show us how busy Cranmer had been in his plans for a new 
service-book. Meanwhile practice was anticipating stronger 
departures than these from ancient order, in every part of 
religious worship, and above all in the august Sacrifice of the 
Mass. Various royal injunctions introduced public changes. 
Sermons at Paul’s Cross and St. Paul’s Cathedral in April, 
1547, Edward’s first year, were preached by command of the 
King and Council against the obligation of Lent. In May,a 
theologian, who a short time before had dedicated to Henry 
the Eighth a defence of the Sacrifice of the Mass, “recanted 
at Paul’s Cross, declaring his former teaching to be erroneous 
and heretical.” In June, another man “who had preached that 
it was good to have worshipped the pictures of Christ and 
His saints, now said that he had been deceived, and was very 
sorry that he had taught such doctrine.” The images were 
ordered to be taken down, processions were done away with, 
the Litany to be saic in English, and in consequence we have 
from Wriothesley the singular information that the London 
churches, at the opening of Edward’s first Parliament, “kept 
a solemn procession on their knees in English.” 
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A Bill in Parliament against irreverence to the Blessed 
Sacrament was united with another for Communion in both 
kinds, and passed in spite of the protest of five of the Bishops, 
ten Bishops voting for it. In March, 1548, a “Communion 
book” was issued by Royal Proclamation, to be inserted in the 
Latin Mass. It said that such as did not go to confession to 
the priest were “not to be offended” with those who did. It 
required previous public notice that Communion would be given. 
On the Protestant side it spoke of ministering the dread and 
the wzne; and on the Catholic side, that “men must not think 
less to be received in part (of the consecrated Host) than in 
the whole, but in each of them the whole Body of our Saviour 
Jesus Christ.” In May after this, no orders having yet issued 
from King, Council, or Parliament, Wriothesley says that 
“Paul’s choir and divers other parishes sung all the services 
in English, both Matins and Evensong, and kept no Mass 
without some received Communion with the priest.” What 
Matins and Evensong were so sung, Father Gasquet cannot 
tell us. And “on the 12th of May (1548), King Henry the 
Seventh’s anniversary was kept at Westminster, the Mass sung 
all in English, with the consecration of the Sacrament also 
spoken in English, the priest leaving out all the Canon after 
the Creed save the Pater noster, and-then ministered the Com- 
munion act of the King’s book,” the King’s chaplain being the 
preacher. 

The Privy Council had not expected the new Communion 
book to be welcomed by “a great number of the curates of the 
realm.” Accordingly Foxe tells us that “there did arise a 
marvellous schism and variety of fashions—some zealously 
allowing the King’s proceedings; others, though not so 
willingly, admitting them, did yet dissemblingly and patchingly 
use some part of them; but many, carelessly contemning all, 
would still exercise their old wonted Popery.” The Council 
“abstained from punishing those that had offended,” as the 
King had resolved to impose “a uniform, quiet, and godly 
order.” In September, at Chertsey in the first instance, as 
Father Gasquet concludes, and then at Windsor, Cranmer with 
six Bishops and six doctors, without, however, any pro- 
ducible commission, prepared the First Prayer Book of 1549. 
Previously, however, to the official publication of that Prayer 
Book, and indeed whilst the sittings of this Commission were 
going on at Chertsey, Somerset bade the authorities of Cam- 
bridge, in their “colleges, chapels, or other churches, to use 
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one uniform order, rite, and ceremonies in the Mass, Matins, 
and Evensong, and all divine service in the same to be said 
or sung, such as is presently used in the King’s Majesty’s 
chapel, and none other.” Thus it is plain that too much must 
not be attributed to the Windsor Commission as it is called, as 
services had been already drawn up and used, of which copies 
could be had, “the main parts of which correspond with those 
subsequently enforced in the first Book of Common Prayer.” 

With regard to the share of Convocation in publishing this 
first book, Father Gasquet contrasts the positive saying ot 
Mr. Joyce in his Acts of the Church (1531—1885) with the not 
less positive saying of Canon Dixon in his History of the Church 
of England. The one says: “The fact that the (First Prayer) 
Book was formally and synodically sanctioned, can be positively 
proved by evidence and that indisputable.” The other, that 
“the Convocation of the Clergy had nothing to do with the first 
Act of Uniformity of Religion. Laymen made the first English 
Book of Common Prayer into a schedule of a penal statute. As 
little in the work itself, which was then imposed on the realm, 
had the Clergy originally any share.” Strype, in 1723, was the 
first ecclesiastical historian who certainly says what Mr. Joyce 
affirms. Father Gasquet concludes his examination on the point 
by saying that “there can remain very little doubt that the book 
was never submitted to Convocation at all.” It would seem that 
King Edward wrote a flat lie to his sister Mary, when he said 
that the book had been established “with one full and whole 
consent of our Clergy in their several Synods and Convocations.” 
“Tt would indeed,” says Father Gasquet, “be more than singular 
if all traces of so important an Act should have disappeared 
from the records of both Provinces.” The report of the dis- 
cussion in Parliament in December “does away with any linger- 
ing doubt as to whether the English liturgy was approved by 
the Clergy in Convocation or not.” 

The account of the debate in Parliament is of the greatest 
interest. Seven Bishops maintained the Catholic doctrine ot 
the Blessed Eucharist, and two others voted with them. 
Gardiner was in the Tower. Cranmer, in the course of the 
discussion, avowed “the creed of his own party,” declaring that 
“when the evil man eateth the Sacrament bread and wine, he 
neither hath Christ’s body nor eateth it.” The Bishops, in 
October, had signed the new book, but with an understanding 
that this was not simply any assent to Cranmer’s doctrine, 
which book was tampered with after it had been so signed. 
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Bishop Thirlby of Westminster openly said so in Parliament, 
to the Protector’s great indignation. The objection to the book 
on the part of the more Catholic-minded Bishops was that it 
left out the e/evation and the adoration of the Blessed Sacrament, 
and Gardiner would not accept his liberation from the Tower on 
the condition that he should accept it. 

As to the Prayer Book of 1549, the changes introduced by it 
are thus summed up by Father Gasquet. “Speaking generally, 
and taking no account of ceremonial, the new Office of 1549 
may be said to agree with the ancient Mass as far as the Creed 
inclusively. At this point there is an interpolation, which 
partakes of the nature of a homily. Then there is a gap 
where the old ritual of oblation had been; the Mass is resumed 
for the Preface ; but a new prayer of consecration is substituted 
for the old Canon. Of the rest of the ancient Mass only the 
Lord’s Prayer, the Par Domini, and the Agnus survive, the rest 
being entirely new.” (p. 217.) 

Father Gasquet proceeds to compare this with the Lutheran 
liturgies of northern Germany, and more especially with Luther’s 
own work ; and the result of his comparison is that the diver- 
gences of both from the ancient Mass “hold good in every point 
except one. Luther swept away the Canon altogether, and 
retained only the essential words of Institution. Cranmer 
substituted a new prayer of about the same length as the old 
Canon, leaving in it a few shreds of the ancient one, but 
divesting it of its character of sacrifice or oblation.” In fact, 
Cranmer’s handiwork and Luther’s agree in the total negation of 
the sacrifice, which is the central thought of the ancient Mass. 

The practical proof of the same is found in the manner in 
which the new Prayer Book was received. Unless a vital 
change had taken place in the substitution of one book for the 
other, why should men have resisted it even to blood? “The 
imposition of the book of the new service was only effected 
through the slaughter of many thousands of Englishmen by the 
English Government, helped by their foreign mercenaries. The 
old dread days of the Pilgrimage of Grace were renewed, the 
same deceitful methods were employed to win success, the sane 
ruthless bloodshed was allowed in the punishment of the 
vanquished. Terror was everywhere struck into the minds 
of the people by the sight of the executions, fixed for the 
market-days, of priests dangling from the steeples of their 
parish churches, and of the heads of laymen set up in the 
high places of the towns. At the present day, for those who 
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are accustomed to the Book of Common Prayer, it may be 
difficult to realize how deeply the English people resented 
the abolition of their ancient sacred rites. (p. 254.) ” They cannot 
realize it because they have not been brought up in the belief 
that sacrifice is the main act of religious worship, and that its 
loss could not be counterbalanced. 

Of course there were many, as usual, who tried to run with 
the hare and hunt with the hounds. There were but few 
rubrics in the book of 1549, and some priests took advantage 
of this, and of the fact that choice was left to them to use the 
chasuble and other sacrificial vestments, instead of a cope that 
any layman could wear; and again of the note that “as touching, 
kneeling, holding up of hands, knocking upon the breast, and 
other gestures, they may be used or left as every man’s devotion 
serveth without blame.” The consequence was that Bucer 
declared, as Hooper and Ridley also complained, that “a 
great number of priests, by transferring the book from the 
right side of the altar to the left, by reciting the Canon whilst 
the Sanctus was being sung, by bending down (over the altar), 
by lifting up their hands, genuflecting, showing the bread and 
the cup of the Eucharist, striking their breasts, washing out the 
chalice, making the sign of the Cross in the air and other 
gestures, as well as by vestments and lights, strive to show forth 
by every possible means the execrable Mass ; whilst the super- 
stitious people adore, but do not communicate.” (p. 269.) 

So much for the priests who were opposed to the change; 
and as to the Bishops who were like minded, Gardiner, Bishop 
of Winchester, in his Assertion of the true Catholic faith touching 
the Blessed Sacrament of the Altar against Cranmer, did the very 
same. Father Gasquet tells us that “throughout, the Bishop 
followed the policy hitherto pursued by the Catholic party in 
the Episcopate, whether rightly or wrongly, of contesting every 
inch of ground with the innovators, and putting a Catholic, even 
if a strained, interpretation upon what had been imposed on the 
Church by the law. For this purpose he gave the words of the 
Prayer Book the most Catholic meaning of which they could 
be made susceptible.” (p. 280.) Point by point Gardiner availed 
himself of every Catholic expression left in the first Prayer Book 
respecting the Real Presence, and the details, which may be 
read in Father Gasquet’s pages, are deeply interesting at the 
present day. But to what did they serve? Did they show 
that a footing was purposely left for those who believed in the 
old doctrine of the Real Presence? So far from it, the book of 
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1549 was succeeded by the book of 1552; and “everything in the 
first Prayer Book upon which Gardiner had fixed as evidence 
that the new liturgy did not reject the old belief, was in the 
revision carefully swept away and altered.” (p. 289.) Yet the book 
that Gardiner did his best to read in a Catholic sense was one 
that Bucer said was, “a very few words and acts apart, altogether 
drawn from the Holy Scriptures.” It was such that Latimer, 
who rejected “the Popish consecration, their transubstantiation, 
their oblation, and their adoration, as the very sinews and 
marrow-bones of the Mass,” said that he found “no great 
diversity” in the Communion Offices of the first and second 
Books of Common Prayer. The first book was such that 
Hooper said in preaching before the King and Council, “Ye 
have taken away the Mass from the people.” How much more 
certainly was this true, when the second book came with so 
many changes and of such a character that it was “hardly 
possible to doubt that in making them the revisers were 
actuated by a determination to leave no room in the second 
Book of Common Prayer for those Catholic glosses which 
Gardiner had endeavoured to put on certain passages in the 
first. For other changes not even this excuse can be found, so 
gratuitous and uncalled for do they appear. The only reason 
which it seems possible to give is that the innovators resolved 
that it should henceforth be impossible to trace in the new 
Communion Office any resemblance, however innocuous, to the 
ancient Mass.” (p. 291.) 

And finally, “as regards the English Prayer Book, what it 
was in 1552, it practically remains to the present day. The 
position, which was deliberately abandoned in 1549, and still 
further departed from in 1552, has never been recovered.” (p. 307.) 
And this is the Communion Service which modern Ritualists 
would fain call the Mass—a Protestant service, rendered still 
more Protestant by the careful weeding out of everything 
savouring of the ancient sacrifice. What can lights, and 
the cross, and the mixed chalice, and all that the Bishop of 
Lincoln has been fighting for, do to change its substance? 
These are but what Hooper called “the feathers of the Mass.” 
If the Mass is not there, of what use are her feathers ? 


JOHN MORRIS. 
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There are few episodes in modern history more wonderful and 
more interesting than the deliverance of France from the 
dominion of the English by the instrumentality of Jeanne 
d’Arc. Rarely, too, have such astonishing achievements been 
so ill-requited as hers. Her brief career, marvellous in its 
commencement, glorious in its results, tragic in its untimely 
end, has for four centuries been misrepresented and misunder- 
stood, as well by the fellow-countrymen whom she freed, as by 
the foes from whom she freed them. “’Tis a great pity,” says 
Pasquier, “for never did any one come to the succour of France 
so opportunely and so successfully as this maid, and never was 
there a woman whose memory was so defamed.” 

It has been the work of the present century to repair the 
injustice of the past, and clear the memory of the warrior- 
maiden from the calumnies invented by the malice of her 
contemporaries, and bequeathed by them to posterity. Some 
fifty years ago, the Société de I’Histoire de France entrusted to 
one of its members, a man of erudition and ability, the task of 
re-editing the documents relating to both the first trial, con- 
ducted under the auspices of the Bishop of Beauvais by the 
University of Paris, which resulted in her condemnation and 
execution, and the other, a quarter of a century later, instituted 
by the Pope, which repealed the iniquitous sentence of the 
former and rehabilitated her before the Church and the world. 
By this proceeding immense service was rendered to the cause 
of truth. The five volumes, the result of his researches, pub- 
lished by M. Quicherat, wherein are brought to the light of day 
mémoires \ong hidden under the dust of ages, serve to dispel 
innumerable prejudices and erroneous beliefs, which, like earth- 
born mists, have gathered round and obscured the facts of 
history, and so disguised the figure of La Pucelle,as to render 
our view of her form and features most indistinct and distorted. 
But the work of M. Quicherat, valuable though it be, is incom- 
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plete ; many mémotres were withheld from publication as not 
of sufficient moment to merit reproduction, in which the ortho- 
doxy of Jeanne and the legality of her condemnation was 
exhaustively discussed. These were written by her contem- 
poraries, mostly by ecclesiastics of high rank, eminent for their 
learning and prudence, men who took an active and intelligent 
interest in the events of their day, and who gave to the subject 
under their consideration conscientious and painstaking study. 
The rejected documents are consequently of inestimable value 
to the historian, as throwing the strongest light on the character 
of Jeanne herself, and elucidating the central question on which 
the decision of the whole matter rests, the reality of the appa- 
ritions and the supernatural nature of her mission. 

The gap caused by this omission has been filled up by the 
exertions of Father Ayroles, S.J.. who in a volume recently 
publishéd,! dedicated “to the most misjudged of women,” and 
containing a vast amount of interesting information, gives a 
translation of a large number of these theological treatises, with 
the addition of short biographical notices of their respective 
authors, valuable as telling us who they were, and the weight 
that should be attached to their decisions. The object he 
proposes is to exhibit the relation in which Jeanne d’Arc stood 
to the ecclesiastical authorities of her time ; to place the deeply 
wronged maiden before the reader in her real aspect, surrounded 
by an aureole of celestial radiance ; to show her to be what the 
deliberate verdict of those best qualified to speak pronounced 
her: innocent of the charges brought against her, worthy of 
admiration and veneration, divinely commissioned to retrieve 
the fallen fortunes of her country. Seen thus in the two-fold 
light of historical and theological truth, she appears at once 
more simple and more sublime; more human, and at the same 
time more divine. The piety and the prudence, the purity and 
the prowess of the low-born peasant come into strong relief; 
the incidents of her strange and eventful career gain in grandeur 
and pathos; one feels more sympathy for the woman, more 
admiration for the heroine, more reverence for the martyr. 

In the early part of the year 1429, the realm of France was 
on the eve of complete ruin; its sceptre seemed about to pass 
into the hands of a proud and prosperous invader. Charles the 
Seventh, the King of Bourges, as he was contemptuously called, 


1 La vraie Jeanne d’Arc. La Pucelle devant l’Eglise de son temps. Par J. B. 
J. Ayroles, S.J. Paris: Gaume et Cie, Editeurs, 1890. 
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found himself without authority, without resources, almost 
without followers. Most of the princes and nobles had deserted 
him ; some had gone over to the enemy, others had thrown off 
their allegiance and. declared themselves independent rulers in 
their own territory ; no one thought of obeying his orders. Of 
the subsidies raised in the provinces which remained faithful to 
him he was despoiled by the cupidity of those about him; he 
lacked even the means of maintaining his household ; each day 
his friends grew fewer, his enemies more numerous. The town 
of Orleans was besieged by the English ; the length of the siege 
had reduced the inhabitants to such straits that all hope of 
rescue had abandoned them. At this juncture a young girl, 
who till then had been employed in keeping sheep, presented 
herself before the King at Chinon, asserting that she was sent 
by God to take the command of the army, to deliver France 
from the invader, and reinstate the rightful Sovereign upon his 
throne. 

Who can wonder that such an announcement upon such lips 
seemed a mere mockery? It was met with derision ; the King’s 
first impulse was to refuse to see her. Two days later he 
granted her an audience, and was convinced by her of the 
authenticity of her mission. This was in consequence of her 
revealing to him secrets which no man could have confided to 
her. But it was not easy for Charles to convince those about him, 
and overcome the unwillingness of veteran soldiers and grey- 
haired diplomatists to submit to the guidance of an illiterate 
peasant-girl and to believe in one who was perhaps merely a bold 
adventuress. Charles consulted a trusty counsellor, the Arch- 
bishop of Embrun, who, after careful deliberation, advised him 
to listen to the maiden. In so dire an extremity, he wrote, no 
offer of help should be rejected. The arm of the Lord was not 
shortened. He who of old made use of a woman to lead the 
hosts of Israel, was equally able now to accomplish results the 
most striking by means of instruments the most feeble. The 
King had exhibited great patience and confidence in God, he 
had never lost his trust in prayer. and almsgiving; perhaps 
touched by his tears and the sufferings of the people, the King 
of kings had come to his aid. To repulse this young girl might 
be an insult to God and a wrong to the nation. Inquiry being 
made into her antecedents, Jeanne was found to be of irre- 
proachable life, modest, chaste, discreet; in no wise given to 
superstition or belief in magic; she heard Mass every day, and 
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approached the sacraments every week. Subjected to rigorous 
cross-examination by a body of theologians, magistrates, and 
councillors, assembled at Poitiers for the purpose of investigating 
the matter, she did not contradict herself; nothing could make 
her waver, or shake her confidence, her courage, her constancy. 
The examination lasted three weeks. The result was that 
Charles was unanimously counselled to accept her services and 
follow her direction. Human prudence would have dictated 
otherwise, for the success of the enterprise and the fulfilment 
of the young girl’s prophecies seemed most improbable; the 
reasons given by the judges were all of the supernatural order ; 
they were compelled to acknowledge, Digztus Ded est hic. 

It is well known how Jeanne d’Arc, placed by the King’s 
order at the head of a mere handful of warriors, attacked the 
forces besieging Orleans with such impetuosity, that in a few 
days that magnificent army was completely routed or reduced 
to inaction, despite its numbers, its good equipment, its able 
leadership. Jeanne was then only seventeen years old. Her 
sagacity and the knowledge she displayed in the tactics of war, 
her skill in horsemanship and her dexterity in handling arms, 
astonished the soldiers. The foremost in the onslaught, the last 
in retreat, she bore with courage and cheerfulness hardships and 
perils that would tax the fortitude of the bravest warrior. At 
the same time her virginal grace, her simplicity, her virtue, won 
the respect and admiration of all. Her actions were, it is true, 
unusual to her sex, but she declared herself acting wholly and 
solely in obedience to the instructions imparted to her by her 
celestial visitants, and attributed the glory of all her exploits to 
God. For herself she was desirous of no temporal advantage 
or advancement ; only the restoration of peace to her country 
and the salvation of her soul were the objects she had in view. 
After the raising of the siege of Orleans her fame spread 
throughout Christendom. Omnia christianorum regna stupebant, 
says an old chronicler. Victory followed victory in rapid 
succession. Finally, Jeanne replaced the crown of France on 
the head of Charles at Rheims, bidding him receive it from the 
hand of God, and wear it as His vassal. These unparalleled and 
miraculous events awoke unbounded enthusiasm. The people 
pressed forward in crowds to kiss the hand of the saviour of 
their country. Women brought objects of piety to be hallowed 
by the touch of the inspired prophetess. Jeanne, whose humility 
even when her glory was at its apogee was never eclipsed for a 
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single moment, sought to evade these honours, and would 
laughingly ask her hostess to touch in her stead the things 
presented to her, saying that would do just as well. 

When the news spread like wildfire throughout the land 
that the Maid of Orleans was taken captive at Compiegne, on 
May 22, 1430, the consternation of the national party was 
equalled only by the joy of the English and of the Anglo- 
Burgundian faction. The victorious career of Jeanne was at 
an end, yet she thought her mission was incomplete, and all 
France thought so with her. The Archbishop of Embrun 
ordered prayers to be said in the Mass for her deliverance, 
in some towns public processions, the clergy walking barefoot, 
were made to obtain her release. It was thought that this 
misfortune might be the recompense of ingratitude on the part 
of the nation, since man possesses the terrible power of putting 
a bar in the way of Providence, and preventing the bestowal of 
Divine benefits 

Father Ayroles is careful to show that the guilt attaching 
to the closing scenes of this drama does not rightly rest upon 
the commander of the invading army. The odium of Jeanne’s 
condemnation and death has been laid at the door of the 
English, and, it must be acknowledged, they have not repudiated 
the charge. It is, however, in a great measure an unjust one. 
Certainly the English bitterly hated the heroine, who, in 
Heaven’s name, had wrested from them conquests which had 
cost the struggle of centuries to acquire, and the expenses of the 
trial were defrayed with English gold. Jeanne was, however, 
betrayed, accused, judged, and condemned by her own country- 
men. It was a Frenchman who took her prisoner, a Frenchman 
who negotiated the infamous traffic whereby, for a large sum, 
she was delivered over to the English. The idea of arraigning 
her before an ecclesiastical tribunal did not originate in the 
councils of the English Government, it was spontaneously gene- 
rated, to employ M.Quicherat’s expression, in the confabulations 
of the University of Paris. This powerful corporation, 4 deau 
clair soleil de France, votre méme de la Chrétienté, as it was 
pleased to style itself, had long enjoyed an immense renown on 
account of its remote origin, the famous men it had produced, 
the vast power and privileges, both civil and ecclesiastical, 
which it possessed. The zenith of its glory as a seat of learning 
was, however, passed ; its members had thrown themselves into 
the world of politics, and took an active part in the factions and 
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intrigues of the day. Worse than this, they were in revolt 
against the Papacy, having, during the unfortunate schism of 
the time, embraced, for political reasons, the side of the 
Antipope. Consequently they had lost the safeguard of 
Catholic theology, docile obedience to the Holy See, which is 
the guardian and deposit of truth. Proud of their prestige, 
their prerogatives, and the power that these gave them, they 
looked upon themselves as the interpreters of the will of God, 
and arrogated for their body the right to give the law to 
France. During the troublous period of the commencement 
of the fifteenth century, the University proved traitorous to its 
country, and when Paris passed into the hands of the English, 
joined with the Duke of Burgundy in contracting an alliance 
with the invader. Hence the animosity manifested towards 
the Maid of Orleans. The triumphs of this humble peasant 
rebuked the arrogance of this influential body, and struck a 
blow at their interests, now completely one with those of the 
Plantagenet dynasty. For its members to have recognized in 
her a divinely sent messenger would have been to run counter 
to all their prejudices and forswear their ascendancy. Not for 
a single moment was it admitted that her mission was genuine, 
and the more brilliant her successes, the more profound was the 
abhorrence in which she was held as an agent and emissary of 
the Evil One. 

The first to aim a blow at the maid was one Pierre Cauchon, 
the Caiphas, as he is termed, of the story. A man of low origin, 
who had studied canon law and theology in Paris, and risen to 
occupy a high post in the University, he had become a vehe- 
ment partisan of the English faction, and by their influence 
been made Bishop of Beauvais. After the coronation of Charles 
the Seventh at Rheims, the town of Beauvais declared for the 
cause of the King, rose against its prelate, and chased him from 
his throne. He retired enraged to Paris. The capture some 
months later of Jeanne, whom he regarded as the cause of his 
disgrace, gave him an opportunity of wreaking his vengeance 
upon her. On the plea that she had been taken prisoner within 
his diocese and spiritual jurisdiction, he urged her captor to 
deliver her up to the English, as one who had offended against 
God and the Church, and given scandal to Christians. The 
negotiations lasted six months. At length her captor, the Duke 
de Ligny, yielded, on consideration of a large ransom. The 
“Pharisees of Paris,” overjoyed to get their victim within their 
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hands, authorized Cauchon to conduct the trial that was to be 
held immediately at Rouen, whither the unhappy Jeanne was 
taken in December, 1430. 

Cauchon was, as we have seen, a traitor to his country and 
his King, under the protection of the invaders and in their pay. 
Blinded by partiality and his passionate hatred of Jeanne to the 
injustice of the process against her, he chose Rouen as the place 
of the trial because the English Court was there, and this would 
enable him to appoint judges favourable to the English. Had 
she not declared for the national cause, Jeanne would never 
have been accused of unorthodoxy ; if her victories had been on 
the other side, no one would have thought of incriminating her. 
As it was, Cauchon was too well acquainted with canon law not 
to be aware that to take proceedings against any one in matters 
of faith without well-grounded and legitimate suspicion was 
contrary to ecclesiastical discipline, and incurred the penalty of 
excommunication, or, in the case of a Bishop, suspension. 
Accordingly, when Jeanne was taken prisoner, he caused 
inquiries to be made in her birthplace. The result of these 
was, as on a former occasion, so favourable to her, that the 
person deputed to make them said any man might be proud 
to hear said of his sister what was said of this “ideal Christian 
peasant.” Cauchon was so enraged that he dismissed the 
deputy without defraying his expenses. Yet he ventured to 
affirm that, the report having been laid before competent judges, 
it was pronounced sufficient warranty for the trial. 

The holy and heroic maiden was treated with the utmost 
brutality. If it was in reality for heresy and sorcery that she 
was imprisoned, the Church ‘provided for the detention of such 
delinquents ; it was, therefore} quite illegal to confine her in the 
common prison, under the guard of soldiers. Moreover, she 
was not shown the humanity the law commands towards uncon- 
demned criminals, but the harshest severity was used towards 
her. She was confined in a narrow dungeon, loaded with 
fetters, chained by the neck to the wall. She was denied the 
companionship of a female warder, for which she repeatedly 
asked ; she was not allowed to hear Mass, and was watched 
day and night by English soldiers of the lowest description 
present in her cell. 

To sit in judgment on this ignorant peasant-girl — this 
creature, this femme/ette,as her enemies said, who calls herself 
La Pucelle and is Heaven knows what—prelates, theologians, 
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savants, to the number of forty or fifty, were delegated from 
Paris or chosen from the Chapter of Rouen. With the Bishop 
of Beauvais was associated Lemaitre, a Dominican friar, the 
Vice-Inquisitor, whose presence at the trial in an official capacity 
was important, in order that it might appear as if Jeanne’s 
condemnation was the work of the Inquisition, although that 
body had formally refused to examine her or in any way take 
up her case. Lemaitre acted under compulsion. He saw the 
illegality of the proceedings, and endeavoured to shirk all part 
in them; but Beauvais by his threats forced him to do his 
bidding, and he sinned through cowardice. For five months 
Jeanne was subjected to the interrogatories of this tribunal, the 
members of it questioning her in turns, either singly or together. 
Questions were put to her which many a learned theologian 
would have found difficulty in answering on the spur of the 
moment ; questions not only on abstruse subjects, but couched 
in language she could not understand, or in ambiguous phrases 
designedly chosen to mislead and perplex her. She was allowed 
neither counsel nor advocate to defend her; yet her spirit 
remained unbroken, her constancy never failed, her replies were 
characterized by a fearlessness, a sagacity and wisdom which 
astonished the bystanders and irritated her persecutors. “How 
well she answers! What a pity she is not English!” was the 
remark of an English officer who was present. 

One of the principal points of the examination was the 
revelations made to her by celestial messengers. When asked 
by what means she requested the aid of the Angels and Saints 
who visited her, Jeanne, who was candour and truthfulness 
itself, replied: “I ask our Lord and our Lady to send me 
counsel and strength, and help, and they send me these Saints.” 
And when it was inquired what things she implored of them, 
she answered: “To be aided in my mission; that the King’s 
subjects may keep their allegiance to him; and that my soul 
may be saved.” Three holy and just petitions surely, that no 
evil spirit could have inspired. With regard to the revelations, 
she begged that if there was anything erroneous in them, the 
clergy would point it out to her, as anything against faith was 
abhorrent to her. Her adversaries sought to prove her guilty 
of idolatry, superstition, and pact with demons, on account of 
the figures upon the banner she carried, and the scutcheons 
distributed to the soldiers. Jeanne replied in such a manner as 
not only to refute all charges of belief in charms, &c., but to 
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exhibit the tenderest piety and faith. When cross-examined in 
respect to submission to the Church, she merely appealed to 
Rome, requesting that she might be taken thither, or else her 
words and actions submitted to the judgment of the Holy 
Father. The distinction between the Church Militant and the 
Church Triumphant perplexed her, for in her simplicity the 
Church to her represented the material building, and she 
entreated to be allowed to hear Mass. Finally, nothing could 
be proved against her; not a word extorted from her incon- 
sistent with true piety. She declared herself to be a good 
Catholic, duly baptized ; that she had kept the precepts of the 
Church, that she loved and served God alone, and desired to die 
as a Christian. 

The promoter of the trial, or official prosecutor, a creature 
of Beauvais’, drew up with the aid of the assessors a report of 
the trial containing, under twelve heads, the false and calum- 
nious accusations brought against her, and her answers to them. 
The latter were falsified, garbled, and mutilated, so as to make 
right appear wrong. This document was laid before the Faculty 
of Theology in Paris. After deliberating upon them, an answer 
was returned declaring the accused to be a schismatic, a heretic, 
an apostate, a deceiver and diviner, in error as to her confident 
hope of salvation. Unless she would abjure her errors according 
to the formula prescribed by the judge, she should be delivered 
over to the secular power to receive the punishment she merited, 
death at the stake. 

The fact that Jeanne kept steadfast and maintained firmly 
the assertions she had made under a tormenting and tedious 
cross-examination, is a strong proof of her innocence. No 
impostor could have done as she did. Deceit belies itself, truth 
alone is stable. The physical suffering she was subjected to, 
the deprivation of the sacraments and public worship, the long 
hours of investigation, had broken down her health, but they 
could not shake her resolution. For a moment, however, it 
seemed as if she had succumbed; her enemies thought they 
had triumphed. The poor child, wearied of imprisonment and 
exposure to the insults of the soldiers—some of whom even 
attempted to outrage her virtue—harassed by the arguments 
and threats of her judges, and in terror of the stake, was 
prevailed upon to sign a short and conditional abjuration, of 

which she understood neither the terms nor the import, and for 
which a longer and more explicit retractation was fraudulently 
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substituted. But on the morrow the hour of weakness had 
passed, an Angel had appeared to her strengthening her. Faith 
triumphed over physical fear: Jeanne bewailed her momentary 
compliance, and asserted more emphatically than before the 
authenticity and reality of her mission, adding that she had 
rather suffer death than remain any longer in the custody of 
her gaolers. “What think ye?” “She is worthy of death.” 
Such was the question put by the “ Caiphas of Beauvais” to his 
assessors, and such their reply. She was relapsed, and the fatal 
sentence must be executed at once. 

On the following morning a Dominican friar, Father 
Ladvenu, went to the prison at an early hour to prepare her 
for death. On hearing that she was to be burnt alive, Jeanie 
was overwhelmed with terror and distress ; human nature shrank 
instinctively from the appalling prospect. It was but for a 
moment ; faith speedily triumphed, and the martyr began to 
make ready for the consummation of her sacrifice. All fear 
passed away; the glorious deliverance predicted by her voices 
was near at hand. Jeanne made her confession ; she pardoned 
her persecutors, and all those who had been instrumental in 
bringing her to this extremity; she asked forgiveness for any 
offences she might have committed. It is not easy to explain 
why Beauvais permitted the sacraments to be administered to 
one whom he had condemned as a heretic and relapsed, but so 
it was. Holy Communion was brought to her, although unac- 
companied with bell or lights, the Sacred Host being laid on 
the paten, and covered with the veil of the chalice. Father 
Ladvenu was deeply impressed ; words failed him, he said, to 
describe the celestial spectacle he witnessed when he laid on the 
lips of the martyr the God whom she was soon to behold, and 
whom she received with humility, with fervent devotion, and 
with abundant tears. (Ministravit sib Corpus Christi; quod 
devotissime et cum maximis lacrymis, tantum quod narrare 
nesciret, humiliter suscepit.) Jeanne remained upon her knees 
in prayer, clasping the cross to her bosom, kissing it again and 
again, until the summons came to quit the prison. 

At 9 am. she was conveyed in a cart, with an escort of 
soldiers, to the old market-place of Rouen. She wore the 
yellow mitre of the heretic; Father Ladvenu and another 
Dominican stood by her side. It is said that no less than 
twenty thousand persons had congregated in the market-place, 
where two scaffolds were erected; one was occupied by the 
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judges, on the other were the faggots heaped about the stake. 
A delegate of the University of Paris—the one whose venomous 
pen had drawn up the twelve articles of accusation, preached a 
sermon; then the Bishop of Beauvais read the verdict, con- 
demning Jeanne to be delivered for punishment to the secular 
power. The English, hungering for their prey, did not so much 
as take the trouble to read the sentence condemning her to the 
cruel death that awaited her; she was forthwith cast into the 
flames. Once more the heroic maiden declared aloud that she 
had acted by Divine inspiration, that God had spoken to her by 
the voice of St. Michael and other Saints. She asked all present 
to pray for her, the priests to say Mass for her soul ; she invoked 
our Blessed Lady and the Saints, repeating continually the holy 
name of Jesus, until the smoke choked her utterance. So grand, 
so sublime did she appear in that last moment of life, as the 
devouring flames leapt around her, that scarce one among 
the vast assemblage could refrain from weeping. Even the 
hardened persecutor, Beauvais, shed tears at beholding the 
touching spectacle. They were not tears of repentance, 
however, for he ordered her ashes to be thrown into the Seine, 
and condemned to nine months’ imprisonment a monk who 
openly censured the sentence. Some persons declared that 
they had seen the name of Jesus in letters of gold amid the 
flames ; others stated that when the martyr drew her last breath 
a white dove arose from the pyre. The crowd dispersed in 
sullen silence. “ We have done for ourselves,” a party of English 
nobles were heard to exclaim; “we have delivered a saint to 
the flames.” 

The official murderers of the Maid of Orleans found it 
necessary to take some steps in self-justification, to deceive the 
world at large, the Pope and posterity, in regard to the mock trial 
and tragedy of Rouen. The judges sheltered themselves under 
the @gzs of the King of England, and that monarch himself 
sent a garbled and fictitious account of the proceedings, in 
which Jeanne was made to criminate herself, to all the princes 
and rulers of Europe, to serve as a warning against superstitious 
practices in their dominions. Calumnies were heaped on the 
memory of their victim, and for a time these lies passed current 
as truth. 

When after the lapse of nineteen years, Normandy and 
Guienne were once more restored to the crown of France, 
according to the prophecy of Jeanne, Charles the Seventh 
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made the rehabilitation of the heroine who had begun the 
glorious work, and to whom he owed his throne, his primary 
object. It was a difficult and delicate undertaking, seeing the 
discredit that it would bring upon high dignitaries, upon the 
University of Paris, and upon the English name. Charles did 
not allow these considerations to deter him from pursuing with 
perseverance the work of reparation, demanded by equity not 
on behalf of Jeanne alone, but of his own honour also, since it was 
under his banner, the banner of the most Christian King, that 
she was fighting when condemned as a heretic and sorceress. 
He appointed a man of merit and ability, one of the best 
theologians of the day, to examine the process of condemna- 
tion as a preliminary, and point out its irregularities. The acts 
of the trial, drawn up as they were by her most rancorous and 
unscrupulous enemies, are of themselves sufficient to prove the 
innocence and heroism of the accused. The official report, con- 
taining the twelve charges, is manifestly fraudulent and unjust. 
The commissioner pronounced the whole procedure illegal and 
iniquitous, and the sentence void. 

The real process of rehabilitation did not commence until 
later. More than five years intervened between the day when 
Charles gave the order for materials for the rehabilitation to be 
collected, and that on which Pope Callixtus the Third, at the 
solicitation of the Cardinal d’Estouteville, and of the mother 
and brothers of La Pucelle, named a commission to be entrusted 
with conducting the Process. To authorize the revision of a 
trial such as that of Rouen, when the verdict had unfortunately 
been carried into effect, was an exceptional act on the part of 
the Holy See. An erroneous sentence, one, too, executed in so 
terrible a manner, cannot fail to attach a lasting stigma to the 
names of those who pronounced the sentence. But to prove 
the error to have been wilful, the verdict dictated by malicious 
hatred and pride, is to condemn the judges to eternal execration. 
In this case the persons inculpated were a bishop, who died in 
communion with Rome, and an official representative of the 
Inquisition ; the instigators and accomplices of the crime were 
powerful and numerous. None but very weighty reasons could 
have induced Callixtus the Third to decree the revision. 

It was under these circumstances that the treatises translated, 
or in some instances analyzed by Father Ayroles, were written. 
They are shown to have been the work of able and erudite men, 
well versed in theology and jurisprudence, than whom none 
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could be more competent to discuss and decide the various 
questions at issue. Each one considers severally the various 
charges brought against La Pucelle, and the arguments whereby 
each charge is to be refuted. These documents betray neither 
partiality nor haste; the arguments are clear and convincing. 
Each writer acted independently of the others; yet the result 
of the investigation is in every case the same; the accusation 
is declared to be false and calumnious; the maiden blameless 
on every point. The obvious suppression of truth and falsi- 
fication of facts arouses indignation ; the highest admiration and 
veneration for the saintly and heroic maiden is expressed by the 
authors. The Commissioners for the trial made, moreover, 
careful examination of all the acts, minutes, and other docu- 
ments relating to the process of condemnation ; the testimony 
afforded by these, as well as the verbal evidence of the sworn 
witnesses who were called, served to corroborate the verdict of 
the theologians. Finally, the judges asserted that the prose- 
cution instituted ostensibly for a charge of unorthodoxy against 
the late Jeanne d’Arc, in which she was tried and condemned 
by the late Bishop of Beauvais, the sub-Inquisitor of the diocese, 
and the promoter, should be declared null and void, the sentence 
reversed, and the Maid of Orleans fully acquitted of all the 
crimes laid to her charge. 

Among the various points of investigation, the Divine com- 
munications Jeanne alleged herself to have received, naturally 
hold the foremost place. The nature of visions and apparitions 
in general, the warranty for believing them to be of God found 
in Holy Scripture and the writings of theologians, the tests to 
be applied to them, are fully discussed in the smdémozres, and 
need not be entered on here. Jeanne’s youth at the time of the 
apparitions—she was then thirteen years old, the age of inno- 
cence, not of deceit—the simplicity of her life, the faith and 
piety, the humility and discretion that characterized her, fitted 
her to be initiated into the Divine counsels, and to become the 
chosen instrument of His designs. The time, manner, and place 
of the apparitions is taken under consideration. Jeanne’s reluct- 
ance at the outset to believe in them, the fear wherewith they 
at first filled her, the heavenly joy and consolation she subse- 
quently experienced, the excellence of the counsels imparted to 
her, and the stimulus given to her progress in virtue, all these 
denote them to be neither hallucination nor imposture. The 
very fact that such a project entered the mind of a poor peasant 
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girl, the firmness with which she persisted in it despite mockery 
and opposition, her confidence in the fulfilment of her prophecies, 
improbable, nay impossible as this appeared, and their ultimate 
literal accomplishment, are in themselves proofs of the authen- 
ticity of her mission. Concerning the sign given to the King 
at Chinon, the vision of a diadem brought to him by an angel, 
the promise communicated by the “ voices” of a glorious deliver- 
ance for herself, matters imperfectly comprehended by Jeanne 
himself, and which formed grounds of accusation against her, the 
mémotres give a lucid and satisfactory explanation. With regard 
to the leap from the tower at Beaurevoir, made the pretext for 
alleging her guilty of despair, and of attempted self-destruction, 
it is stated that the poor child fell whilst endeavouring to escape 
from her prison in a paroxysm of terror on hearing she had been 
sold to the English. When interrogated on the subject, she 
replied that although she thought death preferable to falling into 
the hands of the English, she had not sought to end her life, 
but to regain her liberty in order to render service to others ; 
that she had thought she was doing right, but on perceiving it 
was wrong, she had confessed her fault and obtained pardon 
of God; a reply breathing childlike faith rather than despair. 
Another of the charges was that Jeanne had cut her hair short, 
contrary to the injunction of the Apostle, and worse still, 
habitually wore the dress of a man, a violation of decorum 
expressly prohibited in Deuteronomy, ch. xxii. On this point 
the writers of the *démoires exonerate her entirely. To 
assume masculine habiliments is permissible under special 
circumstances, for a good and laudable end ; Jeanne constantly 
maintained that she had only adopted them in accordance with 
the Divine command, and that the garb of a soldier was not 
only more suitable to her military career, but necessary as a 
safeguard whilst she lived amongst men in the camp. The 
charge of non-submission to the Church is examined into at 
considerable length, since it was on that more perhaps than on 
any other point that she was harried and tormented by her per- 
secutors. Plied with captious questions, often couched in terms 
familiar only to schoolmen, Jeanne foiled all endeavours to 
entrap her. Her answers, as recorded in the mémoitres, were 
admirable ; astonishing on the lips of one of her age, sex, and 
condition. With the utmost simplicity and straightforwardness 
she professed her veneration and love for the Church, her deter- 
mination never wittingly to admit anything at variance with 
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Christian doctrine, her desire to submit all her actions and her 
deeds to the judgment of the Holy Father, the Vicegerent of 
Christ. “I am not one,” she concluded, “whom you ought 
to prevent, as you do, from going to church and hearing Mass,” 
Nothing could be more characteristic of an orthodox and devout 
Catholic. 

These, and several other minor articles of the accusation, 
such as disobedience in leaving home without her parents’ 
consent, bloodthirstiness in desiring the slaughter of the English, 
presumptuous assurance as to her own salvation; having 
bewitched the soldiers by means of sorceries, making a pact 
with demons, arrogating to herself the honours due to a saint, 
are discussed at greater or less length in the treatises, now for 
the first time translated and placed before the public, and are 
proved to be without a single exception, utterly groundless. 

As for the pretended abjuration it was zpso facto invalid, 
because of Jeanne’s youth and ignorance, because it was not 
spontaneous, but made under compulsion and without full 
knowledge, and besides, not persevered in. To condemn her 
as relapsed was illegal and iniquitous; for no one can be said 
to be relapsed unless he willingly and wittingly returns to a 
heresy of which he had acknowledged himself guilty, and which 
he had formally abjured. Now in Jeanne’s answers there was 
nothing reprehensible or erroneous to be abjured ; nor in regard 
to the revelations had the tribunal of Rouen any right to reverse 
the decision of that of Poitiers, to which it was in no wise 
superior. Moreover, Jeanne had never accepted her judges. 
She knew them ‘all to belong to the party adverse to her and 
the cause for which she fought, and to be actuated by corrupt 
motives. She repeatedly demanded to be judged before a 
tribunal appointed by the Holy See, but her appeal to the 
Pope was disregarded because not couched in the usual formula. 

On the 7th and 8th of July, 1456, the sentence of vindication 
was promulgated at Rouen, with solemn ceremonial and public 
rejoicing, and a memorial cross was erected on the spot where she 
had suffered. In Orleans, too, a monument was raised to her 
memory. In no town ought the public reparation to have been 
as complete as in Paris, because nowhere else had the liberator 
of her country been more heartily detested ; besides it was from 
thence that in reality the decree emanated which had cut short 
her victorious career, and sent her to prison and the stake. It 
may be supposed that the act of rehabilitation was received with 
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applause, but no document is extant which records its official 
proclamation. One cannot but feel that the reparation of the 
wrong done to La Pucelle was strangely incomplete. 

Tardy justice has now been done to the memory of the 
much-maligned maid, and enthusiastic homage has recently 
been paid her throughout the length and breadth of France. 
The pen of “7¢térateur and historian, poet and dramatist, has 
been employed in her vindication and glorification, orators have 
pronounced her panegyric, artists have reproduced her features 
on the canvas or in marble. And yet there is little under- 
standing of the true Jeanne d’Arc. Her mysterious vocation 
and marvellous career are to the world at large an enigma 
to which history does not supply the key. To a large pro- 
portion of her fellow-countrymen she is a national heroine, an 
embodiment of the patriotism innate in every Frenchman. The 
Christian alone can appreciate aright the story of her exploits 
and her sufferings ; the valour and the virtue, the laurels and the 
palm of the Maid of Orleans belong exclusively to the Catholic 
Church, her true parent and protector. We cannot refrain 
from re-echoing the hope Father Ayroles expresses, that a better 
reward for her than her country’s praise is in store for her ; that 
the name of Jeanne d’Arc may soon be enrolled among the 
Church’s white-robed army of martyrs. 


ELLIS SCHREIBER. 























The Missouri Valley to Omaha. 


—— 


THE line of our journey was from the Kansas River to the 
River Nebraska, both of them western tributaries of the 
Missouri. Bellevue, at the mouth of the Nebraska or Platte 
River, had been, in the good old times of river traffic, an 
important station on the Upper Missouri. But a trail of the 
gold-seekers, on their westward way to California, brought out 
into prominence the Indian post, called Council Bluffs, situated 
on the eastern side of the Missouri River, and facing the west, a 
little to the north of Bellevue. Then it came to pass, in the 
course of a decade of years, that various vicissitudes of hopes 
raised and chances lost, ended in the smiles of fortune at last 
favouring Omaha. This was an entirely new settlement, opposite 
to Council Bluffs. Placed on the western side of the Missouri, 
it was a little to the north of Bellevue and the Nebraska. Hence 
our present course is one of two hundred miles from Kansas 
City to Omaha. 

We pass Fort Leavenworth, which surmounts a western bluff 
of the Missouri. As we scan the islands of the great river, we 
can appreciate the industry and scientific bent of an explorer’s 
mind, when we compare what we see with a note which we have 
read in the diary of the well-known traveller, Father de Smet. 
On a certain page, the missionary in his usual way gives a table 
of distances which he travelled on one of his journeys from 
St. Louis to the mouth of the Yellowstone River, up in the 
Rocky Mountains. The journey, or voyage, of two thousand 
three hundred and twenty-two miles is made in twenty stations, 
Then he goes on to add the following: “ N.B. The number of 
bends of the Missouri River from Bellevue to the mouth of the 
Yellowstone is two hundred and fifty-six. In the same distance, 
the number of its islands is forty-two.” 

On looking about you here, an island may seem a very 
indefinite thing indeed. The zigzag outlets and currents, as 
they wander over the broad bottom-lands, make so many arms 
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and tongues and bends, that only a pilot might know whether a 
channel lay in that wide reach of square miles beyond. There 
is never a freshet, but the river, without scruple, strikes out new 
courses for itself. Here or there it relinquishes a part of its bed, 
when the waters subside; and at once the quickly-growing 
sapling shoots up into a thick shrubbery. Or it may be right in 
the centre of its current that the weighted roots of a floating 
tree settle in a shoal. A new eddy forming in the waters there 
goes to build up a sand-bar, or mud-bank, with a speedy deposit 
of loam. The young cotton-wood, or other fast-growing timber, 
carried to the same spot by the waters, binds all fast, and it 
gathers new sediment around it, and the flowing river divides 
now to the right and left, around a new island. It is for the 
pilot to find out where the current flows, and to keep his 
steamer afloat. 

The high prairie ground which, like an embankment, rose on 
either side of a Kansas Valley, was little as compared with the 
high border, several hundred feet in elevation, which runs along 
both sides of this great Missouri depression. The range of spurs 
and ridges, which the high plateaus exhibit as they face upon 
the valley, could scarcely be more diversified in the mountains. 
Projecting into the bottom land, they stand throughout the 
hundreds of miles as if on exhibition. The currents that washed 
down once from the high prairie, or else the swell of the waters 
that washed up into the highland banks, have traced every form 
of edged and ribbed feature, first in the yielding marl, and then 
through the ledges of limestone beneath. Where tributary rivers 
and creeks still flow in, the scenery of an open valley retreats 
into the far distance of the prairie land. Otherwise, there is a 
uniform front with an endless variety of bluff face standing 
out all the way along, as if it were chiselled for exhibition. 
It rolls round and in and out, making the contour of the 
valley. 

On a day like this, under a blue winter sky, with the warm 
sun shining radiantly down through the freezing January air, 
every little line in the tracery comes out admirably, with the 
shading of light snow, or of undergrowth covering the soil, or of 
the earth sinking precipitously and refusing to be covered. The 
intensity of the sunshine resting on the scene is sensitive to 
each varying thickness of the shrubbery and every inequality of 
the ground. As if on parade, here have these bluffs stood out 
with their bare and spare ribs, and their gaunt chest-bones, 
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from the time they got fossilized in the last geological age. The 
land may have risen then, giving a readier flow to the waters. 
Apparently, the continent is still and ever rising, to balance, as 
they say, in hydrostatic equilibrium the ocean margins ; which 
are ever sinking under the weight of sediment, brought down 
from denuded heights. Or else a barrier gave way below, a 
ridge sank, a water-gap broke through, somewhere in the river's 
course of two thousand more miles to the sea. It is thought 
that in the most recent times a great lake covered the entire 
northern half of the State of Missouri, from this river bounding 
it here on the west, to the other great river, the Mississippi, 
limiting it beyond on the east. The waters of the lake sub- 
siding, currents wore away the surface lands towards the river 
basins, right and left, leaving the rich alluvial soil over the 
State at large, free for cultivation. Then, confined to this 
deep depression, the waters sank farther still, and abandoned the 
richer land which is called the Bottom Prairie. 

Here we may see the bottom prairie in its typical condition. 
On the eastern side of the actual current, we are travelling 
through a country like that which would be formed if a couple 
of counties, equal to Lancashire doubled in length, had half of 
their longitudinal area reclaimed from a river-bed. Holt and 
Atchison counties seem to be entirely bottom-land of the river. 
The alluvial soil reposes on a dark tenacious clay. Not so 
the bluffs, as they are seen along the margin of the river, and 
for some ten miles inward. Notably in the hills of Kansas City 
and St. Joseph, the bluff or loess formation is a silicious, marly 
deposit, finely ground, of a light brown colour; and, weathering 
into perpendicular scarps, it makes the bluff face so picturesque, 
as we see it. 

We move along on a vast flat level, unbroken save by the big 
river, which wanders about, and seems quite at a loss what to do 
with its ancient bed. So far away does the prairie stretch from 
the eastern bluffs, under which we are oftenest riding, that the 
western highland bank looks as if it sank below the horizon, 
and it was a broad arm of the sea which lay between. The day 
wears on, and the railroad careers out into the middle distance 
of the valley. It stops at country towns, the centres of corn 
districts, and sends off side-branches. Where the River Missouri 
is all the while, you may infer by descrying a dark line, presum- 
ably its wooded banks, apd barely distinguishable, under the 
shadow of the far-off western bluffs. But, on the border of 
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Iowa, we enter a thick woodland of heavy-armed stumpy trees, 
laden with creepers and interlacing wild vines. A little while 
afterwards, the prairie ceases to show signs of the haystack and 
the standing stalk of the maize; it becomes drifted sand; the 
cattle seem to be out exposed on an unproductive ranch. 

Why the change? Lo! it is the great river which we have 
come back to, or which has rolled back to us, bringing its 
wasted banks with it. In dimensions but a little rill, compared 
with its volume in quaternary times of old, it is still big enough 
to be navigable for over two thousand miles above this, as far as 
Fort Benton and the Yellowstone ; just as it is a great com- 
mercial highway for two thousand miles below this, down to the 
Gulf of Mexico. In all it is four thousand three hundred and 
two miles long. It can well afford then to roll round a leisurely 
curve of seven or a dozen miles or more. When it has swept 
round enough, it changes its mind, and sweeps back again. 
It is a wasteful river, with dreariness and desolation ever 
on its banks. Swollen and dissipated while a freshet is in 
progress, it will wipe out of existence some encroaching country 
town, in a spiteful play of twenty-four hours or less, and 
cynically vacate some tempting land elsewhere, granting a 
possible lease of twenty years or more, revocable at will. Civi- 
lization has interfered with the woodlands of the United States ; 
and the river is usually smaller in volume than it used to be. 
But the same cause only makes it to be, in its unusual spells of 
temper, more like itself and more savage than ever. 

To the casual glance of the stranger, as he passes by rapidly, 
no service of Christian worship would seem to be wanting in 
these parts. On the Kansas bluffs at Leavenworth, the cathedral 
and convents stand out conspicuously. In Atchison, the large 
Benedictine Monastery, with a college attached ; on the height 
of St. Joseph, the cross figuring higher still from the lofty tower 
of the convent ; all fill the mind with thoughts congenial, and 
makes one feel at home, though the country before seems to be 
receding faster and faster as we approach, and the world to 
grow more vast and vacant. In its physical aspect, the great 
valley, with so large a part reclaimed from the devastating 
waters, or used in spite of them, suggests dreariness, loneliness, 
and the vague fears of what a wanton inroad of the unstable 
element may at any moment do. Perhaps, under the moral 
view of what we know goes on about us, the course of human 
‘events is not so very different from what this valley pourtrays. 
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Leaving Missouri and Kansas, and travelling in the bottom- 
lands of Iowa, opposite the State of Nebraska, as we sweep on 
in the still valley and the clear bright atmosphere, we find the 
air so pure, the sky. so serene, and the valley withal so flat 
before us, that looking forty-three miles ahead of us, we behold 
the smoke of Omaha, drawn like a long dark curtain over the 
valley, from the far western horizon to the remote east. There 
is no mistaking that banner of good bunting, of purest carbon 
wove. It is the pennant of civilization flaunted in the western 
sky, to be seen forty-three miles away. The peculiar brightness 
and healthfulness of the air of Omaha purchases no exemption 
from the improvements of civilization. 

To reach this new centre of the West, origin of the first 
transcontinental telegraph and railroad, we cross the great river 
at Plattsmouth ; and soon the Platte itself, otherwise called the 
Nebraska River. This vast sheet of water enters the Missouri 
here, after about a thousand miles of course, from the Rocky 
Mountains west. Father de Smet in a poetical effusion cele- 
brates it, first in flowing French and then in English, “@ /a 
Longfellow,” as he himself notes, for the mad tornado which he 
saw bursting over it somewhere. But to the less inspired mind 
it offers a very different picture, at least in this spot. At its 
mouth, where it should be greatest, it is indeed great, but as a 
wide waste of sand and water, neither navigable for its sand- 
banks, nor arable for its shallows. The railroad runs contemptu- 
ously over its surface, just skimming it, and letting it find its 
way beneath, as best it may. It is the very picture of our new 
civilization overrunning the old life of this world, and allowing 
such insignificant factors as the aboriginal population and their 
existence, their sentiments, their hopes and their fears, to find 
their way under it and out of it, as best they may. But the 
Nebraska’s waters flow under and on, with force undiminished, 
which they contribute to the great Missouri. The native races, 
with all the past, have gone under us to extinction. 

We ourselves have no past. We are all for the future. 
Without precedents beyond those of yesterday, without tradi- 
tions to elevate us, or even many prejudices to pull us down 
and bury us, we are all of us with our faces set to the future. 
The date of our immigration generally serves to limit the field 
of vision, when we look backwards. And that date was as 
yesterday. It requires a moment of aristocratic oblivion, or a 
slight access of bigotry, political or otherwise, for some older 
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immigrant, while he remembers that it was not yesterday he 
and his came, to forget that it was only the day before. And 
strangest! he talks loudest against the new-comers, when he 
and his are on the point of extinction ; and he reviles the races 
which are predestined to be those of to-morrow, while his own 
is lamenting aloud, in print and in speech, its imminent death 
to-day. We may be thankful that this country of width and 
breadth is open to all immigration, which is healthful and 
robust and pure; and that, notwithstanding the magnificent 
narrowness, which would impound a continent to witness a 
family funeral. There is a population here as yet of only 
fourteen to the square mile; while Great Britain has two 
hundred and nineteen to the square mile; and other nations 
show a, degree of compression closer still. We can welcome 
then the continued and pure immigration, which a beneficent 
Providence manifestly intended. 

At the mouth of the Platte we are at Bellevue. It is now 
thirty-six years ago since the Omahas, the Missouris, and the 
Otoe Indians were met on the spot by a Major Gatewood, then 
Indian agent in these parts. The pathless lands had just been 
organized, after a protracted fight in Congress, into the 
Territories of Kansas and Nebraska. The keenest interest 
attached to this act of the Federal Congress, owing to the 
fact that the burning question of the time was, whether this 
new soil should be admitted into the Union as slaveholding 
or as free. On this point much blood was shed near Lawrence 
in Kansas. The final incorporation of them as free soil was 
one of the notable political strokes, just before the Civil War. 
Major Gatewood then met the Indians, after the act of in- 
corporation, and negotiated with them about the sale of lands. 
The negotiation was occasioned by what an observer may 
rightly consider a characteristic series of events. So we may 
pause for a moment to take in their significance, and to 
make our applications; for these reach far, I believe, beyond 
the mere foundation of Omaha. 

I had occasion to mention before that the rush of gold- 
seekers, along a northern trail to California, had raised the old 
town of Council Bluffs to some degree of importance. At this 
point, the river and the valley are very narrow, not more than 
three and a half or four miles from bluff to bluff. And about 
here the gold-seekers crossed ; so that a town called Florence 
came into being, some miles higher up, and soon became large. 
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Among the gold-seeking wayfarers there was one of that kind 
who are sometimes found among their fellows; and who, as 
they measure things, take a bird in the hand to be worth a 
good many in the golden bushes and gullies of California. 
He came down from the elevated thoughts of his fellows, and 
bethought himself of becoming a ferryman for the stream of 
human life which was passing that way. Hedidso. He found 
it paid him. As he rowed his flat-boat to and fro, he could 
not help eyeing the opposite highlands on the Nebraska side, 
until his mind at the familiar sight began to entertain a familiar 
thought, that the plateau up there might well become the site 
of a newtown. The Kansas-Nebraska Bill having just sailed 
through the stormy debates of Congress, and the land being 
no Indian reservation, he formed a company of the men who 
were capitalists in the ferry business with himself, and crossing 
over he observed all the requirements of the “squatter laws,” 
and occupied the high ground opposite Council Bluffs. But, 
at this stage, the unpropitious Indian agent came to notify 
the squatters that the claim of the Indians to the land had 
not yet been extinguished. They withdrew to the other side, 
and quietly awaited the course of events; or perhaps helped 
them on. 

The next Indian agent, whom I mentioned above, met the 
Indians at Bellevue. He induced them to part with some of 
their land, for a consideration. At once, the ferry company 
resumed possession of its claim. It laid out three hundred 
and twenty-two blocks, with streets one hundred feet wide; 
except that which they were pleased to call the hill of the 
Capitol, for the future State. This street they made one 
hundred and twenty feet wide. Not long after, a successful 
telegraph constructor of Ohio, Edward Creighton, who had 
helped to equip his native State and others with telegraph lines, 
came to this frontier town, and conceived the daring project 
of laying a line over the continent from Omaha to California, 
right through the heart of the hostile Indian country. Uniting 
the interests of the Pacific coast and of the East in a joint 
telegraph company, and aided by an appropriation of money 
from Congress, Mr. Creighton had the line laid within the 
incredibly short space of less than four months, One great 
event gave birth to another. It is said that this feat suggested 
to men’s minds the feasibility of laying a railroad over the 
continent. In short, the Union Pacific Railroad, after a sharp 
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contest between Bellevue and Omaha for the privilege of being 
made the base of operations, chose the latter, and from that 
point accomplished the work as far as Ogden. This place, 
if I remember rightly, was called the “one thousand-mile 
house” from the Pacific coast. And here the Central Pacific 
Railroad, starting from the Western Ocean, met the Union 
Pacific, which had set out from Omaha. If Ogden is more or 
less a thousand miles from the Pacific shore, you may also 
read in the depot of the Union Pacific at Omaha this brief 
indication: “ Ogden, 1,031 miles.” 

It was as the basis of these continental operations that 
Omaha made its fortune. The railroad is still its great employ- 
ing patron. With the flood of good fortune, many other good 
things have floated in, commercial, educational, and religious. 
Among them, we may notice the unique distinction granted 
to Omaha, in the connection which subsists between the laying 
of that perilous line by Mr. Creighton and the founding of the 
first endowed Catholic College in the United States. It is 
called after him, Creighton College. 

But before adverting to internal matters of the city, it may 
occur to us that in all these events there are more than incidents 
enough to prompt a reflection, and suggest the application 
which I referred to above. If we consider only the quiet 
calculating habit of mind which eyed its chances on that 
plateau, secured what rights were available, then withdrew out 
of regard for law, and finally reasserted itself, we may discern 
some characteristic traits of a settling and governing talent— 
that energy, patient respect for law and system, and that 
perseverance, all of which tell so irresistibly in due time, because 
they take their time to tell. There may be, and indeed there 
has been, plenty of injustice in the pushing forward of the 
frontiers, and in the enlargement of empire. But the character 
behind the injustice, and behind the tyranny, is worth noting, 
as distinguished from other characters which, even behind equal 
injustice, have never accomplished anything. Where is the 
national history in this world that is immaculate ? 

Down in the regions of the present Indian territory, you 
might have observed the other day a vast multitude of men 
gathered and waiting for the Presidential proclamation, and 
looking across the border to the new lands which that pro- 
clamation would lay open to their enterprise. The word 
spreads that the announcement has been made. In an instant 
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a deluge pours in of waggons, merchandize, settling implements. 
No troops short of an army could have arrested these invading 
hordes, which were tumbling over one another in the fury of 
enterprise. Only a few hours have passed. The whole country 
so invaded is already checked off with claims, good for the 
future; when lo! the dreadful news spreads around that it is 
all premature! Nothing is good yet. They must get off the 
forbidden ground! Protests, growls, claims for loss entailed— 
a rebellion, you would think. No! they are back, and off the 
ground, without the mobilization of troops—only a marshal’s 
posse, to make things look respectable. Then, without barri- 
cades or trenches, the fretting hordes wait, till the President’s 
proclamation does come. All this while you might be sorry 
for it, if you happened to have insinuated that any man there 
was not as good a man as the President, there where shots can 
be served round as gaily as hail-stones in a storm. But then 
the President impersonates the Jaw. It is the law they respect ; 
and they stand back before an uplifted finger. A reflecting 
mind has reason to consider, whether it is not in little traits 
of this kind, rather than in great battles or diplomatic man- 
ceuvres, that the secret is found why races prevail over a 
continent, or govern the world. 

To return to Omaha. The high plateau is not subject to 
those irregularities of site, such as we saw in Kansas city. 
It recedes in rising ridges or hills, and the town is following, 
nay, it is rushing backwards in its fresh highland air, taking 
leaps of a mile at a time. The whole country beyond wears 
similar topographical features on a larger scale. Within the 
limits of the State of Nebraska, as it now is limited, the land 
rises four thousand feet. With such a fall from the Rocky 
Mountains, it is clear why rivers like the Kansas and 
Nebraska are not practicable for navigation. The Missouri, on 
the other hand, comes round gently. A treasure-house of 
minerals, of oil-fields and coal-fields, is inviting settlers and 
companies up into the arid lands of the Black Hills. These 
parts will become a world of mining interests. With the 
population will come the higher interests of education and 
religion. 

Now, to touch upon some internal features of the city, the 
first thing that strikes you, on turning over the time-table in 
the depot, is that the London and North-Western Railway, 
familiar in its associations, takes some pains to advertise itself 
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here, at a distance of about seven thousand miles from its 
habitat ; and it grows eloquent in its own praises, as being “the 
old route in the old country.” It seems to be an apt pupil in 
transatlantic ways. The ends of the world are coming together. 

Without any of those deep depressions that mar an elevated 
site, still the city enjoys a series of commanding points. On 
the highest in the near vicinity, intended to be what it was for 
awhile, the Capitol Hill of the State, there stands now a high 
school, accommodating some six hundred of both sexes. A mile 
and a half farther away from the river, is another eminence, 
where the Bishop has his residence ; and the same hill is crowned 
by a Convent and Academy of the Sacred Heart. We may 
observe that the Sisters of Mercy, the Contemplative Poor 
Clares, and other Orders, are all in the city, brought hither by 
the piety of the Bishop, and encouraged by the same Christian 
liberality, which has founded, and fosters here, the first endowed 
Catholic College in the United States. Nine Catholic parishes 
divide the town, having parochial schools, asylums, &c., to 
correspond. Most of the known denominations dispute the 
field. There are eighteen Presbyterian churches, sixteen 
Methodist, thirteen Lutheran ; there are ten Baptist, ten Con- 
gregational, nine Episcopalian; the Jews have three temples, 
the Christians two, the Unitarian$ one, and the Adventists one, 
and the City Mission one; nor do the Latter Day Saints go 
without one. That is a fair proportion, nearly a hundred 
temples for one hundred thousand inhabitants. It shows that 
we still enjoy a respite from the deadly indifferentism which is 
too surely creeping upon us. 

A mile or so in front of the Bishop’s hill, and crowning 
another eminence, stands Creighton College, an educational 
institution endowed by Catholic liberality. Here we see begun 
a tradition, which continues to be supported among the Catholic 
families of Omaha, and might with advantage be largely copied 
elsewhere. Free from the depressing servitude, which makes 
education depend on a precarious patronage, the endowed 
College elevates in its own proper sphere the youth whom it is 
forming, and is not itself pulled down to the book-keeping of 
providing the wherewithal to live. Hence, attached to the 
College, we see an observatory, which is ever making progress 
in its appointments, and is in direct and daily communication, 
through the Western Union Telegraph, with the National 
Observatory at Washington. The director of the Observatory, 
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or the master of the scientific department, is referred to for 
reports or analyses, whether by the commercial interests of the 
city, or the scientific authorities at the national capital. All 
this is an omen; and it furnishes a well-grounded hope that, 
with the spread of such enlightened liberality, Catholic insti- 
tutions far from going with the tide, simply because they cannot 
help themselves, are perhaps nearer than ever to asserting them- 
selves along the whole line of their native efficiency. But, if so, 
that will come from enlightened liberality, not from a barren 
criticism. 

Not to omit, before closing, a specimen of the national 
sources of wealth, I would call attention to a fuming settlement 
of factories down on the river bank. Covering many acres of 
ground, one of the largest smelting and refining manufactories 
in the world shows us what is meant by the mineral wealth of 
Montana, Idaho, Colorado, Dakota, and Arizona. The December 
reports not yet having been returned, those for the previous 
eleven months of the year showed that 50,107 tons of ore had 
been smelted ; which indicates over 1,000 tons of ore coming 
into the yards each week. When the sulphur and other impuri- 
ties have been passed off in fumes by roasting, the smelted ore 
is divided into slag and bullion. These bars of bullion contain 
gold, silver, lead, copper. Now the process of refining begins. 
During those eleven months, $2,289,370.03 worth of gold 
bullion was refined here; and $10,840,659.87 of silver; besides 
a couple of millions’ worth of lead. The copper is largely used 
up in the gold-refining process, as solid vitriol. 

Out in the yard stood an express waggon. As soon as an 
ingot of gold was turned out, it was handed over to the safe- 
keeping and responsibility of the Express Company. The 
purchasers are always ready to receive the gold, just as the 
works themselves and all of their kind are ever waiting with 
open arms to receive and buy the freight of ore, which the 
trains are daily bringing down from the mountains. 

The chief customer is the United States Mint. A large 
portion of the value of the mineral is consumed on the expenses 
of transport, which goes into the pocket of the railroads. A 
portion, something like another third, is consumed by the 
smelting works. There is left a moderate share of the ore’s 
value, to meet all the expenses of mining. So that the per- 
centage of income which returns to the great mining companies 
is not very vast. Profits are somewhat distributed. 
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A gold ingot was just going into the expressman’s safe, 
You could hold it with difficuty in the two hands wide open. 
The official pronounced its value to be $5,500. There were 
besides some two dozen silver bars of a much larger size, 
strewed about on the floor of the waggon, each of them worth, 
perhaps, $1,515. This waggon is on hand at least once a day; 
or rather, as soon as an ingot of gold is turned out. 

The daily output of the works is about $7,000 worth of gold, 
and $36,000 worth of silver. You may still have a chance of 
seeing in these parts a native ingot, just as it was picked up in 
the early days of the gold hunt. One such, in the possession 
of a private person, was a smoothly rolled lump of pure gold, 
which had been picked up in a gulch at the head waters of the 
Missouri. It is worth $500.00. 

When we learn that in the last ten years the total wealth of 
the people of the United States has nearly doubled; that at 
present it is reported as standing at the figure of $71,459,000.00, 
nearly $1,000 per head, an increase of 42 per cent. in ten years ; 
it is interesting to note what figure the mining interests present 
in this extraordinary report. Speaking of only one year, a 
scientific journal for February last gave the following statistics 
regarding the “Mineral products of the United States for 
1888 :” Silver, troy oz. 45,783,632, worth at its coining value 
$59,195,000.00; gold, troy oz. 1,604,927, worth at its coining 
value $33,175,000.00; the total value of all the ten metals thus 
enumerated is $256,245,403.00. Similarly, the total value of 
non-metallic mineral products in the same year, 1888, comes to 
$328,914,528.00. Other mineral products added some more 
millions. So that the grand total for one year, the original gift 
of nature, conveyed to the people of the country in the soil on 
which they tread, mounts up to much more than half a thousand 
millions’ worth in dollars. 

There are many other sources of wealth; not only in the 
material order. And one may rightly think that the pure air 
and clear sky of the north-western valley of the Missouri 
diffuses around him an invigorating atmosphere, in which to 
contemplate at his ease the resources of this new world, 
awaiting the intelligent manipulation of a future age. 


T. HUGHES, S.J. 
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FATHER THOMAS FILDE (continued). 


THE two missioners, Fathers Filde and de Ortega, of whom 
we spoke in our last number, remained at Villa Rica for seven 
years longer. One of their chief friends and benefactors was 
Dojfia Maria Boypitan, daughter of the greatest cacique on the 
banks of the River Ubay, and wife of another great cacique. 
When dying, she bequeathed to the two Fathers all her posses- 
sions along the River Ubay, and by her help, and with the 
generous contributions from the Spaniards, the church was com- 
pleted in the space of two years. In 1593, Father Romero was 
sent as Superior of the mission of Tucuman ; he brought nine 
missioners with him, ordered Fathers Filde and de Ortega to 
continue their work in the Guayra territory, and sent Fathers 
Saloni and de Lorenzana to their assistance. On the 3rd of 
November, 1594, these two started from Asuncion, and reached 
Fathers Filde and Ortega at Villa Rica on the feast of the 
Epiphany, 1595. In this journey of over five hundred miles, 
they narrowly escaped being drowned in the Parana, and had 
often to make their way by swimming, or by wading through 
marshes and flooded fields. Swimming seems to have been one 
of the useful, and even necessary, arts of these early mission- 
aries. We are told it of three of them, but not of Filde, who, 
being born and brought up on the banks of the Shannon, was 
skilled in the art of natation, and of driving and directing a 
“cot,” or canoe, through the water. 

When the four Fathers met, they were so overcome with 
emotion that they remained some time unable to speak. De 
Ortega and Filde received their brethren with open arms, enter- 
tained them with religious love and simplicity, and answering 
their eager inquiries, narrated all that God had done through 
them during the seven years they had lived alone and laboured 
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in those regions. All the citizens of Villa Rica were loud in 
their praise, and told the visitors what care these two Fathers 
had taken of them; how they had civilized and domesticated 
the Indians, who hitherto had lived like wild beasts in the 
woods ; how they had sought them out in their forests and 
fastnesses, in their mountains and caves; and how they had 
formed them into two well-peopled and prosperous villages in 
the neighbourhood of Villa Rica. They told how these Fathers 
were looked on as angels of peace and as oracles, how their 
work was so incessant in the church of Villa Rica, that every 
day seemed a day in Lent, and how on Sundays five thousand 
Spaniards and Indians assembled for instruction. The visitors 
heard all these things, and witnessed some of them; they 
remained a month, helping their brethren in their apostolic 
work, and then left for Asuncion, which they reached after a 
journey of four months and a half, during which they converted 
many savages as they went along.! 

After the departure of their brethren, de Ortega and Filde 
went again into Guayra, and there their immense labours were 
crowned with the most consoling results. On their return to 
Villa Rica, they worked there with their accustomed zeal and 
prudence. As they were the only priests in the whole country, 
they were always on the watch and on their guard, being 
convinced that the slightest omission on the part of those who 
have charge of souls is attended with serious and sad results. 
They visited in detail all the tribes of the Comarca of Villa 
Rica ; ascertained who were sick, in order to give them spiritual 
and corporal comfort ; settled with singular tact many dissen- 
sions and disputes, which naturally arose among people so 
various and mixed as those of whom they had spiritual charge ; 
and so asserted and wielded the great authority which their 
virtues and almost superhuman labours had won for them, that 
not only their church and residence, but any place within 
their sight was a secure asylum against the domineering 
Spanish colonist and the dreaded cacique. Not satisfied with 
these labours at home, they went again to Ciudad Real, to 
repair the damage done there by the devil in the absence of 
priests. From that they journeyed to Ciudad de Santiago de 
Xerez, six hundred miles away on the banks of the Paraguay, 
where the want of a priest produced the most deplorable results. 


1 De Lozano’s Hist. del Paraguay. The details that follow are taken from the 
same work, bk, ii. ch. xxi. 
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They even went two or three different times to those places, 
and were abundantly comforted and rewarded for their long 
weary journey by a marvellous reformation in the lives of the 
people of these towns.. Their work-worn, venerable, and saintly 
appearance won for them the esteem and admiration of the 
Spaniards and Indians ; by their gentle ways they attracted the 
children, taught them the catechism in a solid and interesting 
manner, and got them, both during the mission and afterwards, 
to instruct their fathers and servants. 

They returned again to Santiago de Xerez, in 1597 ; the air 
was then burning hot, the country around looked like a swamp; 
a pestilence was raging amongst the Indians; and both they 
and the Spaniards, being more anxious to prepare themselves 
for death than to guard against it, came to the Fathers to be 
baptized, or to receive the last sacraments, and death had no 
terrors for them if they expired within sight of these “ heavenly 
men.” In 1599, we find Filde and his companion in Guayra 
again, where the latter had a most marvellous escape from 
drowning. Many indeed were the hardships and dangers to 
which they were exposed, and their story may be aptly illus- 
trated by an extract from Beeton’s Dictionary of Geography: 
“The great natural features of Paraguay are numerous rivers, 
swamps, lakes, and woods, with which it abounds. It is moun- 
tainous, flat, and marshy. The Paraguay and the Parana over- 
flow their banks, and inundate in the rainy season the lowlands 
that lie on either side. The wild animals are the jaguar, the 
puma or cougar, the black bear, the ant-bear, the tapir, and the 
river cow. Mosquitoes, and an innumerable variety of insects, 
infest both the waters and the land, with snakes, vipers, and 
scorpions. The great boa-constrictor is found in the moist 
places adjoining the rivers, and some parts are haunted by the 
vampire bat. In 1556,1 the Jesuits made their appearance, and 
by the effect of gentleness and good policy succeeded in 
obtaining an ascendancy over the minds of the natives, and in 
establishing settlements in different parts of the country.” 

On one occasion while the two missioners were in Guayra, 
Ortega separated from Filde to go and visit some Indians who 
were ill; and while travelling between two large rivers he was 
suddenly caught at night by a dreadful hurricane accompanied 
by thunder, lightning, and rain. The rivers overflowed their 
banks, and the flooded plain lashed by the hurricane appeared 
1 A mistake for 1586. 
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like a stormy sea. The priest and an Indian climbed high up 
in a very tall tree ; and other Indians took here and there to the 
trees for refuge. The storm raged fitfully for two days and 
nights, during which Ortega suffered exceedingly from wet, cold, 
hunger, and thick swarms of mosquitoes and ¢adanos, and, to 
add to his trouble, a monster serpent (the boa-constrictor, no 
doubt) had got into his tree. While he and his Indian were 
expecting to be swallowed up by this voracious reptile, they saw 
him pressing on a branch to climb higher up, and, breaking 
it, fall into the waters, by which he was carried away. The 
Indians lived two days in the branches of smaller trees, partly 
submerged in the water, fainting with hunger and cold, and in 
constant danger of dropping into the current. On the second 
night. a courageous Indian swam to Ortega’s tree and begged 
him to go and baptize three Indians who were dying on a 
distant tree. At the request of the Indian who had climbed 
into the tree with him, the priest heard his confession and tied 
him to the tree lest he should be carried away. Then amidst 
the tempest, thunder, lightning, and rain, he swam after his guide 
through many trees to a tree about three hundred yards away, 
where he found the Indians, who, after a brief instruction, were 
baptized, and soon fell dead into the water. He then swam to 
some Christian natives who were crying for help; when they 
were absolved, they lost their hold and were drowned. As his 
guide disappeared suddenly, the Father, putting his trust in God, 
swam back in search of his tree, and reaching it and finding the 
water nearly up to the mouth of the Indian in his tree, he unbound 
him, and both climbed as high as they could into the branches. 
When the tempest abated and the waters subsided, some 
natives came with horses and took Father Ortega away. They 
were horrified to find that when he was swimming through the 
trees a piece of wood had gone through his leg and remained 
there. While an Indian pulled it out with much difficulty, the 
bystanders admired Ortega’s steadiness and patience, as they 
knew he was suffering excruciating torture. Though the hard- 
ships and sufferings of forty-eight hours, and the extraction of the 
piece of wood were followed by a burning fever and intense pain, 
yet he took a stick and continued to visit the sick Indians, till he 
was no longer able to stir, and had to be carried in the arms of 
others to Villa Rica, where a surgeon dressed the wound, and the 
people prayed every day for his recovery and constantly called 
at the residence to ask Father Filde about his health. He 
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recovered, but the wound remained a running sore, and he was 
lame to the end of his life. 

When he got stronger, he and Filde resumed their missionary 
journeys, went for the third time through all Guayra, and even 
through almost impassable places to the far-off town of Xerez. 
After having lived and worked for eight years in Guayra, on 
the 1st of November, 1599, they left Villa Rica for Asuncion, 
no doubt by the command of their Superiors, in order to take 
the places vacant by the deaths of Fathers Saloni and Barzana. 
The Spaniards and Indians were incredibly grieved at their 
departure, and went with them as far as the banks of the River 
Ubay, and by their sobs and tears testified to their affection for 
those sons of St. Ignatius who were the first to come to the 
spiritual help of their country. 

The Fathers exercised their ministry among the Indian 
tribes as they went along, and reached the town of Asuncion 
at Christmas, where with Father Lorenzana, who was stationed 
there, they laboured zealously among Spaniards, neophytes, 
pagans, and “blacks.” They preached, heard confessions, 
catechized, and taught school. In them students found learning, 
from them ccclesiastics got the solution of their doubts in cases 
of conscience, judges asked counsel, the poor got comfort and 
help, and those who had been at enmity found reconciliation 
and peace. ‘ 

The Father Visitor of Peru deemed it wise to concentrate 
at Cordova, the capital of Tucuman, all the Fathers of Tucuman 
and Paraguay, and he directed Lorenzana, de Ortega, and 
Filde to go thither. The two former went; but after con- 
sultation it was deemed advisable to leave Filde in the residence 
of Asuncion to console the inhabitants, lest the long journey 
of nine hundred miles should endanger his valuable life already 
menaced by sickness and enfeebled by years and toil. Thus 
God ordained that this old Father should occupy that residence, 
though the Superiors had proposed otherwise, and thus He 
facilitated the return of the Society for the spiritual welfare of 
innumerable souls and the conversion of many nations. 

The two Fathers left Asuncion on the 15th of August, 1602, 
and gave missions on their way; but when they reached 
Cordova de Tucuman, Father de Ortega, the saintly and inde- 
fatigable partner of Father Filde’s labours and sufferings and 
joys, found an order from the Inquisition at Lima, e/ Santo 
Tribunal de la Fé, commanding him to repair at once to Lima. 
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He did so, and was imprisoned for five years, during which he 
was forbidden to say Mass, without ever being apprised of the 
accusation that had been brought against him. Towards the 
end of that time his accuser died at Villa Rica, and on his 
death-bed deposed that, to wreak vengeance on Father Ortega 
for having zealously reprehended him concerning his scandalous 
life, he had falsely denounced him to the Inquisition for having 
violated the seal of confession. He said he was heartily sorry 
for the wrong he had done and he hoped that the Father and 
Almighty God would forgive him. When this dying declaration 
reached el Tribunal de la Fé, Father Ortega was let out of his 
prison, the miseries of which he had borne with great patience 
and even joy, but he died soon afterwards. 

To return to Ortega’s fellow-labourer, who was the sole 
representative of the Society in the countries of Tucuman and 
Paraguay, it was thought prudent to send two Fathers to his 
assistance, and on the 13th of December, 1605, he was joined at 
the residence of Asuncion by Fathers Lorenzana and Cataldino. 
The former wrote to the Provincial of Peru: “We found in our 
house, to the great comfort and joy of his soul and of ours, good 
Father Filde, who in spite of his infirmities has gone on with 
his priestly work and by his religious spirit and his dove-like 
simplicity (sémplictdad columbina), has edified the whole town 
very much for the last three years. He is never done thanking 
God for seeing his brethren again in this far-off land.” The 
three Fathers laboured zealously at the work of the ministry, 
and gave such edification by their spotless lives that they were 
called by the Indians in their Guarani tongue, Pay yeguacubo, or 
“the free from vices.” Everything went on peacefully for some 
time, till the Spaniards began to act with great cruelty towards 
the natives, and the Fathers took the part of the oppressed, thus 
bringing on themselves the indignation of the colonists. In the 
year 1610 this storm began to abate in presence of an epidemic 
which broke out at Asuncion and lasted for five months, during 
which the Fathers gave themselves up to the service of the 
people with their usual devotedness. In that year also two 
Italian Jesuits made their way to Villa Rica, and found there 
the sacred vessels and the library which belonged to Fathers de 
Ortega and Filde. In the month of February they went up the 
River Paranapané, or “ River of Misfortune,” to the mouth of 
the Pirapé ; they knew from the cacique who guided them with 
what joy they would be received by the native neophytes of 
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Filde and de Ortega, and the moment they entered the lands of 
the Guaranis, they were met and welcomed with effusion in the 
name of the two hundred families whom these first missionaries 
had evangelized, and to whom the new-comers were bringing 
the blessings of civilization and liberty. On the very place that 
witnessed this interesting interview, the Fathers Macheta and 
Cataldino founded the first “Reduction” of Paraguay, which 
was the model of all those that were formed afterwards, and 
which, as the cradle of Christianity in that land, was called 
Loreto, in honour of the Holy Family. Huts were raised up as 
if by enchantment, and soon afterwards a second “ Reduction” 
was formed, to which the grateful neophytes gave the name of 
St. Ignatius. 

In 1611 there was a burst of popular indignation against 
the Jesuits on account of their efforts to abolish slavery or 
servicio personal. They were “ boycotted,” and could not get 
for charity or money anything to eat. No one would sell 
them anything. A poor old Indian woman, knowing their 
wants and the implacable hatred the Spaniards bore them, 
brought them some little thing to eat every day ; but the other 
Indians had been turned against their best friends by the 
calumnies of the Spaniards. The Fathers withdrew to a 
country house in the village of Tacumbu; but not liking to 
abandon the place altogether, they left Brothers de Acosta and 
de Aragon to teach school and Father Filde to say Mass for 
them. At the request of the townspeople, the Fathers returned 
at Easter, 1612; but they soon began to feel the persecuting 
hostility of the Spaniards, and Father Lorenzana came back 
from his missionary labours to try and appease the storm, and he 
stayed a long time helping Father Filde, who, though he was 
anxious to do a great deal of work, was not able on account of 
his great age. 

In 1614 the Fathers refused to give the sacraments to 
those who kept up the servicio personal; the Spaniards retaliated 
by persuading the simple Indians that the Jesuits were the 
originators of the tax substituted for the personal service, and 
the authorities of the town forbade the Indians to go to the 
Jesuits’ church. In 1615, Father Filde was employed teaching 
the young Jesuits the Guarani and other languages which they 
should know in order to be fit for the missions. In the catalogue 
of Irish Jesuits living in the year 1617, Father “ Thomas Field” 
is said to be in Paraguay, and he is erroneously called a native 
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of Dublin. In 1626 he died at Asuncion in the seventy-eighth! 
or eightieth? year of his age, and the fifty-second of his 
religious life, during which he spent about ten years in Brazil 
and forty in the missions of Paraguay, of which he and de 
Ortega were the founders, and in which for more than three 
years he was the only representative of the Society. He 
outlived his fellow-labourers, one of whom, Father Saloni, had 
died twenty-seven years, and the other, Father de Ortega, 
eight years before him. 

It was under the guidance of the Venerable Joseph Anchieta 
that Father Filde had learned the secrets of the apostolic life, 
and he was, as Cordara says, the witness and partly the emulator 
of Anchieta’s works. By him he was selected to'go to 
Tucuman and Paraguay from Brazil, “where,” says Father 
Yates, “he always did edify us with his virtuous life and 
obedience to all those with whom he was conversant.” He 
left himself so completely in the hands of his Superiors, and was 
so humble, that he never made the slightest complaint, though 
his Superiors forgot to promote him to his last vows till he was 
JSorty years in the Society. They atoned for this by ordering 
him, on account of his extraordinary virtues, to make the three 
solemn vows of a professed Father, although he was not other- 
wise qualified by his learning or -his studies, which had been 
interrupted by his missionary duties in Brazil. He was a man 
of such innocence of life that in his old age he used to declare 
to the directors of his soul, with wonderful candour, that he was 
as pure as the day he was born. He had extraordinary zeal for 
the salvation of souls, was most observant of the rules, and 
devoted to prayer; and so mortified was he, that up to his 
eightieth year he constantly refused to taste apples, grapes, and 
other fruits, which were most refreshing and useful, and almost 
necessary, in the torrid region where he lived and laboured so 
incessantly. In fine, this Irishman, whose name is absolutely 
unknown in his native land, was not only what the Indians called 
him, “a man without vices,’ but he was adorned with all the 
virtues of an apostle ; and more, perhaps, than any other Irish- 


1 He wrote in the Roman Libro det Novizii that he was twenty-five years old in 
* 1574- 

2 The Irish Catalogue S.J. of 1609 says he was a native of Limerick, sixty-two 
years of age, of which he had spent thirty-eight in religion. (See Hibernia Jgnatiana, 
p- 229.) 

3 Letter of Father Yate to Father Good. Lansdown MSS. 96, n. 18, f. 58, 
British Museum. 
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man for nearly a thousand years, is he fit to take rank with the 
early Irish missionaries of the Continent of Europe. 

He had the singular lot to be all alone at one period in the 
whole region of Paraguay, and to live longer there than any 
other member of his Society. He must have had a very sound 
constitution, and seems to have had a special protection around 
him while following the wandering savages through their woods 
and swamps. Juan de Solis, who discovered Paraguay, and 
afterwards Garcia and Sedeno, were devoured by the natives. 
In 1611, Father de Aranda, an ex-captain of cavalry, and the 
best horseman in those lands, was murdered, with three other 
Fathers. Within two or three years after Filde’s death, Fathers 
Gonzalez, Rodriguez, del Castillo, Espinoza, and Mendoga, were 
beaten to death with clubs; Father Romero, one of the early 
missioners, and Father Arias, had their throats cut; and a young 
Spaniard who accompanied the Jesuits was eaten by the savages. 
In 1623 a catechumen was murdered and devoured, and seven 
other neophytes were massacred. In the year of Father Filde’s 
death, his former fellow-missioner, Father Ruiz de Montoya, was 
fleeing for his life through the woods, when at night he lost a 
fine boy, who accompanied him as his Mass-server ; and some 
time afterwards, when he and some Spanish officers were enter- 
tained at a village, a choice joint was put before them, which, to 
their horror, they discovered to be a portion of the boy, who had 
been fattened, killed with some solemn rites, and boiled. The 
savages were cannibals, of a fierce and restless air, armed with 
darts, arrows, and war-clubs, and painted and plumed in such a 
manner as to give them an appearance of great ferocity. It was 
the custom of the Guaranis, when giving names to their children, 
to fatten, kill, and cut their prisoners of war, and to distribute a 
portion of them to each family, who made broth of it, of which 
all the members partook. These savages were so fierce and 
fond of liberty, that a cacique said to a Jesuit, “ Learn that no 
European has trod the grass of this bank without watering it 
with his blood. You come to announce a new God, and so you 
declare war against me, for I alone have the right to be adored 
in this place.” All the instincts of these natives were sanguinary; 
they were cruel, vindictive, and inclined and given to every 
excess of the unregenerate and undisciplined passions. 

But Father Filde had to brave other perils besides that of 
being murdered by men. The weather in that land was most 

1 Cordara’s Historia S.J. an. 1626. 
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variable, the air unwholesome, and fraught with fevers. There 
was great danger in going along the courses of rivers in 
unsteady firogues, in travelling constantly on foot under a 
searching sun or incessant rain, in swimming rivers or wading 
through flooded fields, in working his way through almost 
impenetrable woods and over precipitous rocks, in braving the 
tooth of the jaguar and the bite of serpents, and the almost 
unbearable stings of mosquitoes and ¢anos, which covered his 
legs and faces with sores, in living on bitter roots, and in constant 
exposure to death from wet clothes, hardship, hunger, and want 
of sleep. These interminable courses, or, as Southey calls them, 
“itinerations,” told on the health of the Jesuits, many of whom 
succumbed in the flower of their age; so that,a year or two 
after Father Filde’s death, forty Fathers were sent to the help of 
the overeworked and exhausted Mission. We cannot but wonder, 
therefore, that the Irish Jesuit, after his ten years’ work in Brazil, 
lived on for forty years in Paraguay, preserved for the conversion 
of the savages and colonists, and for the edification and consola- 
tion of his brethren. 

The details of his eventful career are fully set forth in 
De Lozano’s Historia del Paraguay; in Del Techo’s Historia 
Provincie Paraquarig, an English summary of which was 
published in the fourth volume ~of Churchill’s Voyages and 
Travels; in Charlevoix’ Histoire du Paraguay; Southey’s 
History of Brazil ; Brother Foley’s Collectanea ; in the Hibernia 
Ignatiana (pp. 24, 33*, 60, 76, 108, 177); and in the Hzstories of 
the Society by Jouvancy, Cordara, and Crétineau-Joly. 
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ALTHOUGH, as Blackstone says, “the law of England abhors, 
and will not endure the existence of slavery within this nation 

. and now it laid down, that a slave or negro, the instant 
he lands in England, becomes a freeman;”! yet at the time 
that Blackstone wrote, the slave-trade was practised extensively 
in British colonies. It may be well, therefore, to add a few 
words on the English slave-trade, and especially on the trans- 
portation of free British subjects into slavery. 

When Mr. Bryan Edwards, in the beginning of the present 
century, wrote his Hzstory of the West Indies, he had to con- 
template “the sad prospect of 45,000 reasonable beings (in the 
English islands only) in a state of barbarity and slavery.”* 

The Portuguese, under Prince Henry, in 1442, commenced 
the traffic in negroes through Gonsalez receiving, as part of the 
ransom for some Moorish prisoners, ten blacks. His country- 
men, stimulated by his success, fitted out numerous ships for 
the same traffic, and in 1481 they built a fort on the Gold 
Coast, and the King took the title of Lord of Guinea. In 1517, 
Charles the Fifth granted a patent to certain persons for the 
exclusive supply of 4,000 negroes annually to Hispaniola, Cuba, 
Jamaica, and Porto Rico. The limitation as to number was 
due to the suggestion of the celebrated Las Casas, whose bitter 
regret for having in any way contributed to the enslavement of 
the negroes has been ably proved by Sir Arthur Helps.* 

The first Englishman to engage in the slave-trade was the 
notorious buccaneer, Sir John Hawkins, who, in his voyages, 
discovered “that negroes were very good merchandize in 
Hispaniola, and that lots of negroes might easily be had on 
the coast of Guiney, he resolved to make trial thereof,” and in 
1562 sailed for Sierra Leone, where he soon got possession, 
“partly by the sword, and partly by other means,” of 300 


1 Comment. bk. i. c. 14. 2 Op. cit. ii. p. 39. 
% Life of Las Casas, Preface, p. xiii. 
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negroes, whom he sold in Hispaniola, and came back well 
satisfied with his success. Elizabeth was eager to share in so 
lucrative a trade, and appointed Hawkins to the command 
of a naval squadron, which sailed from Plymouth in 1564, 
on the same nefarious errand. Mr. Edwards justly calls him 
“a murderer and a robber.” 

In 1618, King James the First granted an exclusive charter 
to Sir Robert Rich and others for raising a joint stock for 
a trade to Guinea; and Charles the First erected by charter, 
in 1631, a second Company to enjoy the sole trade for thirty-one 
years. In 1662, a third Company was incorporated by Charles 
the Second, with his brother the Duke of York at the head 
of it, to supply our West Indian plantations with 3,000 negroes 
annually. In 1672, the fourth and last Company, called the 
“Royal -African Company,” was established, under the highest 
patronage, and exported goods to the value of £70,000 a year. 
After the Revolution of 1688, this Company came to an end, and 
the trade was thrown open. The British monopoly in the slave- 
trade passed through various phases of prosperity and failure ; 
and, in 1771, 192 ships from Liverpool, London, Bristol, and 
Lancaster transported 47,146 negroes from Africa to the colonies. 
The total number of slaves transported by the British, French, 
Dutch, Danes, and Portuguese at the time when Mr. Edwards 
composed his work was 74,000 annually. On March 25, 1807, 
the Royal assent was given to the Act for the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade, through the persevering effort of Mr. Wilberforce. 
It was not until 1833 that the Act for the Emancipation of 
all slaves in British territory was passed, with an indemnity 
of 420,000,000 to the slave proprietors. 

There is, however, another phase of British slavery, which 
comes more distinctly within the scope of this work, than that 
of negro slavery, viz., the traffic in white slaves. Mr. Froude 
gives proof of a sale of Spaniards at Dover in 1571: 


The extraordinary spectacle was actually witnessed, of Spanish 
gentlemen being disposed of openly in Dover market at a hundred 
pounds apiece, and being kept in irons at the court-house till their 
' friends could purchase their liberty.! 


But this was a manifestly exceptional case. Nevertheless, 
the legal “ penal servitude” was for a long period literal slavery, 
especially in the case of those transported to America and the 


1 Hist, vol. ix. p. 486. Pop. Edit. 
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West Indies. The earliest History of the Island of Barbadoes, 
by Richard Ligon, gentleman, published in 1673, gives a graphic 
account of the island when that gentleman visited it in 1647, 
less than two years before the execution of Charles the First. 


He says: 


The island is divided into three sorts of men, viz., masters, servants, 
and slaves. The slaves and their posterity, being subject to their 
masters for ever, are kept and preserved with greater care than the 
servants, who are theirs but for five years, according to the law of 
the island. So that for the time the servants have the worst lives, for 
they are put to very hard labour, ill lodging, and their diet very slight. 
. . . Upon the arrival of any ship that brings servants to the island, 
the planters go aboard ; and having bought such of them as they like, 
send them with a guide to his plantation ; and being come, commands 
them instantly to make their cabins, which they, not knowing how to 
do, are to be advised by other of their servants, that are their seniors ; 
but if they be churlish, and will not show them, or if materials be 
wanting, to make them cabins, then they are to lie on the ground all 
that night. . . . If they be not strong men, this ill lodging will put them 
into a sickness; if they complain, they are beaten by the overseer ; if 
they resist, their time is doubled. I have seen an overseer beat a 
servant with a cane about the head, till the blood has followed, for a 
fault that is not worth the speaking of; and yet he must have patience, 
or worse will follow. Truly, I have seen such cruelty there done to 
servants, as I did not think one Christian could have done to another. 


(Op. cit. pp. 43, 44-) 

Mr. Ligon tells a story which shows that this servitude was 
not merely an allotment to a master, but the “servants” actually 
became his property, so that he could sell them again. 


There was a planter in the island that came to his neighbour, and 
said to him: “ Neighbour, I hear you have lately bought good store of 
servants out of the last ship that came from England, and I hear withal, 
that you want provisions. I have great want of a woman-servant, and 
would be glad to make an exchange ; if you will let me have some of 
your woman’s flesh, you shall have some of my hog’s flesh.” So the 
price was set a groat a pound for the hog’s flesh, and sixpence for 
the woman’s flesh. The scales were set up, and the planter had a maid 
that was extream fat, lasie, and good for nothing; her name was 
Honor. The man brought a great fat sow, and put it in one scale, and 
Honor was put in the other; but when he saw how much the maid 
outweighed his sow, he broke off the bargain, and would not go on. 
Though such a case as this may seldom happen, yet ’tis an ordinary 
thing there, to sell their servants to one another for the time they have 
to serve; and in exchange receive any commodities that are in the 


island. (/bid. p. 59.) 
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These passages show only too clearly what was the fate that 
awaited not only felons, but those who were shipped out to the 
plantations as “servants.” In the case of those who would now 
be called political prisoners, the term of five years’ service was 
extended indefinitely, as will shortly be seen. 

There is a curious passage in Ligon’s book, which shows that 
some remnant of the old Catholic idea that Christians could not 
be made slaves of, still remained among these planters. A slave 
to whom Ligon had explained a compass was so impressed 
with his superior knowledge that he declared his intention of 
becoming a Christian ; “for he thought to be a Christian, was 
to be endowed with all those knowledges he wanted.” 


I promised to do my best endeavour; and when I came home 
spoke to the master of the plantation, and told him that poor Sambo 
desired much to be a Christian. But his answer was, that the people 
of that island were governed by the laws of England, and by those laws 
we could not make a Christian a slave. I told him my request was 
far different from that, for I desired him to make a slave a Christian. 
His answer was, that it was true there was a great difference in that ; 
but being once a Christian, he could no more account him a slave, and 
so lose the hold they had of them as slaves, by making them Christians ; 
and by that means should open such a gap as all the planters in the 
island would curse him. So I was struck mute, and poor Sambo kept 
out of the Church, as ingenious, as honest, and as good a natured poor 
soul as ever wore black or eat green. (did, p. 50.) 


This scruple as to holding Christians in slavery does not 
seem to have disturbed the Puritans, who probably did not 
regard Catholics as Christians. 

As early as 1618, one Owen Evans caused great consterna- 
tion in Somersetshire by pretending a commission “to press 
maidens to be sent to the Bermudas and Virginia.” ? 

Records are noted such as these: “Hope shortly to send 
200 English to be exchanged for as many negroes.”* Under 
Cromwell, the Council of State (1649) are “informed that 
170 Irish have been taken at sea. Desire them to treat with 
those who trade to the English plantations to transport the 
common men thither, where their services may be made use 
of.”* By order of Council of State, “liberty to be given to 
Henry Hazard and Robert Immans of the city of Bristol, 
merchants, to carry 200 Irishmen from any port in Ireland to 


1 Calendar State Papers, Colonial (1574—1660), p. 19. 
2 bid, p. 278 (A.D. 1638). 3 bid. p. 328. 
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the Caribee Islands, and to Robt. Lewellin, of London, merchant, 
to have 300 men.”! “For a licence to Sir John Clotworthy to 
transport to America 500 natural Irishmen.” ? 

Licence to merchants of Boston to “pass to New England 
and Virginia, where they intend to carry 400 Irish children; 
directing a warrant to be granted, provided security is given to 
sail to Ireland, and within two months, to take in 400 Irish 
children, and transport them to those plantations.” ® 

When Cromwell found that it was impossible to carry out 
his original design of extirpating the whole Catholic population 
of Ireland, he adopted the expedient of allowing the chieftains 
to expatriate themselves with a certain number of followers. 
According to Sir William Petty, thirty-four thousand officers 
and men enlisted in the armies of France, Spain, Austria, and 
the republic of Venice.* Their wives and children were next to 
be disposed of, and the same author tells us that not less than 
six thousand boys and women were transported to the West 
Indies, where Lynch says they were sold for slaves. His words 
are: 


They sent away to the most remote part of the Indies many droves 
of old men and youths, a vast multitude of virgins and matrons, that 
the former might pass their lives in hard slavery, and the latter maintain 
themselves even by their own prostitution. . . . Many priests (myste) 
are sent away to the islands of the Indies, that they might be sold by 
auction, and be set to the most degrading offices and employed in 
twisting tobacco.5 

The number of exiles has never been ascertained. . . . After this 
drain the morality of the Irish people was protected by the following 
article of the Irish Republican Commissioners : “‘ That Irish women, as 
being too numerous now, be sold to merchants, and transported to 
Virginia, New England, Jamaica, or other countries, where they may 
support themselves by their labour. (Porter, p. 292.) ® 


The Editor quotes a letter on the state of Ireland (1652— 
1656) by Father Quin, S.J.: 


1 Jbid, p. 387 (Aug. 20, 1652). ? Jbid. p. gor (April 1, 1653). 

3 Jbid. 407 (Sept. 6, 1653). 

* Political Anatomy of Ireland, p. 313. 

5 Cambrensis Eversus. By Gratianus Lucius (Lynch). Published in 1662, and 
dedicated to Charles the Second. Reprinted by the Celtic Society. The above 
passages will be found in vol. iii. pp. 182, 198. 

§ Op. cit. vol. i. p. 24. Note by Editor, Rev. Matthew Kelly, who says in 
another note, p. 62, that he ‘‘heard from a person who was in the West Indies 
in 1800, that the Irish language was then commonly spoken in the island of 
Monserrat.” 
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Whole cargoes of poor Catholics are shipped to Barbadoes and the 
islands of America, that thus those, whom shame prevents from being 
murdered by the sword, may fall under the doom of perpetual banish- 
ment. Sixty thousand, I think, have already been shipped; the wives 
and children of those who were banished in the beginning to Spain and 
Belgium are now sentenced to be transported to America. (/did. p. 82.) 


It is most difficult to get authentic information about these 
unfortunate exiles. Mr. Maurice Lenihan says: 


Father O’Hartegan, who brought to Limerick the standards taken - 
by Owen Roe, had been the agent of the Confederation at the Court of 
France. . . . We know nothing of Father Hartegan till the year 1650, 
when 25,000 Irishmen, sold as slaves in St. Kitts and the adjoining 
island, petitioned for a priest. Through the Admiral du Poenry, the 
petition was placed in Father Hartegan’s hands. He was a Limerick 
Jesuit. He volunteered himself, and disappeared from our view. As 
he spoke Irish, English, and French, he was very fit for that mission, 
which .was always supplied with Irish Jesuits from Limerick for more 
than a hundred years afterwards. It is thought that Father Hartegan 
assumed the name of De Stritch, to avoid giving umbrage to the 
English ; for, in the year 1650, according to letters written five years 
after the petition, an Irish Father De Stritch was welcomed and blessed 
by the Irish of St. Kitts, heard the confessions of three thousand of 
them, then went disguised as a timber merchant to Montserrat, 
employed numbers of Irish as woodcutters, revealed his true character 
to them, and spent the mornings administering the sacraments and the 
day in hewing wood, to throw dust in the eyes of the English.? 


The same writer adds: 


Before we leave the Irish slaves, we may say one word more about 
their missionaries. In 1699, Father Garganel, S.J., Superior in the 
island of Martinique, asked for one or two Irish Fathers for that and 
the neighbouring islands, which were full of Irish; for, continues he, 
every year shiploads of men, boys, and girls, partly crimped, partly 
carried off by main force for purposes of slave trade, are conveyed by 
the English from Ireland. (/did. p. 669.) 


A very rare little book, published at Innspruck in 1659, by 
F. M. Morison, O.Min., states : 


Besides those whom they slew (1651), aftera treaty had been entered 
upon, and amnesty promised, they sent into perpetual exile 32,000 men and 
women from divers parts of the kingdom to different countries of the world.” 


1 Limerick, By Maurice Lenihan, Esq., p. 668. 

2 Threnodia Hiberno-Catholica, p. 16. The copy of this work in the Grenville 
Library of the British Museum, has the following note in Thomas Grenville’s own 
handwriting: ‘‘I have not been able to trace any other copy; probably few if any 
copies from Innspruck were circulated in this country.” The book only contains 
72 pages of large print, 18mo. 
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An. 1657, I myself saw this iniquitous law carried out into iniquitous 
execution in the city of Limerick in Ireland, by Henry Ingoldsby, 
Governor of the same city. A certain noble gentleman of Thomond, 
named Daniel Connery, was accused of harbouring a priest in his house 
and convicted on his own confession (although the priest had safe 
conduct from the Governor himself), and declared guilty of death. 
And then, as he said, out of mercy, the sentence was changed, com- 
muted, and he was despoiled of all his goods, and bound in prison, and 
finally condemned to perpetual exile. This gentleman had a wife and 
twelve children. His wife was of a very noble family of Thomond, 
and she fell sick, and died in extreme want even of necessaries. Three 
of the children, very beautiful and virtuous virgins, were sent off to the 
East (sic) Indies, to an island which they call Barbadoes, where, if they 
are still alive, they pass their days in miserable slavery. ‘The rest of 
the children, who from their tender years could not work, have either 
perished from hunger, or live unhappily under the cruel yoke of 
heretics. (Zbid. pp. 28, 29.) 

If a Catholic cannot pay the fine for non-attendance at the. Pro- 
testant church, an. 1658, he will certainly be sold as a slave, sent away 
to the East Indies (Judas Orientales), where he passes the remainder of 
his life in miserable slavery. (p. 34.) 


After the conquest of Jamaica in 1655, and the occupation of 
Barbadoes, the Governor of the latter island writes to Cromwell 
to assure him that the political prisoners shall not be released 
after the usual term has expired : 


Such as hitherto have bin brought to this island from England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, have been landed on merchants accompts, who 
claimeing a propertie in the persons they bring as servants, for theire 
passage and disbursments on them, dispose of them heare, either for a 
tearme of yeares to serve, or for a summe of money, by which they free 
themselves from such servitude, either of which being performed, they 
have freedome to stay or departe hence, by the law and customes of the 
place. For the future, such as your highnes shall please to command 
theire stay heare, I shall to the utmoste possibility of meanes to be used, 
labour to keepe them with us in pursuance of your highnes’ commands.! 


Henry Cromwell, Major-General of the Forces in Ireland, 
writes to Thurloe, September 11, 1655: 


I received yours of the 4th instant, and give you many thankes for 
your relation of Jamaica. . . . I have endeavoured to make what im- 
provement I could in the short time allotted me toucheing the furnish- 
inge you with a recruite of men, and a supply of younge Irish girles. 
. . . Concerninge the younge women, although we must use force in 
takeinge them up, yet it being so much for their owne goode, and likely 

1 Thurloe, State Papers, iv. 7. 
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to be of soe great advantage to the publique, it is not in the least 
doubted, that you may have such number of them as you shall thinke 
fitt to make use uppon this account. (/did. p. 23.) 


Again, on September 18th, he writes : 


I shall not need to repeate anythinge aboute the girles, not doubt- 
inge but to answerr your expectationes to the full in that; and I think 
it might bee of like advantage to your affaires their, and ours heer, if 
you should thinke fitt to send 1,500 or 2,000 younge boys of 12 or 14 
yeares of age to the place aforementioned. We could well spare them, 
and they would be of use to you; and who knows, but that it may be a 
meanes to make them English-men, I meane rather Christianes. (/did. 


p- 40.) 
Lord Broghill to Secretary Thurloe, September 18th: 


For women and maids, you must declare what you will give them 
on ship-bord, and what ther conditions shall be, when ther. For my 
part, I beleeve you may get many more out of Ireland than heer, which 
I thought not impertinent to minde you of. (Zdid. p. 41.) 


Thurloe writes to Henry Cromwell, September 25th: 


I returne your lordship most humble thanks for the letter I received 
from you touching transporting of Irish girles to Jamaica. (/dcd. p. 55.) 

Again he writes : 

I did hope to have given your ‘lordship an account by this post of 
the bussines of causinge younge wenches and youths in Ireland to be 
sent into the West-Indies ; but I could not make thinges ready. The 
comittee of the counsell have voted 1,000 girles, and as many youths 
be taken up for that purpose, &c. (did. p. 75.) 

Thirty-three Royalist naval officers complain, on December 
30, 1655: 

That those who usurp the present power in England. . . most 
barbarously have sold and sent away many of those our friends (free- 


born subjects to the crown of England) for slaves into some of the 
foreign plantations under the present power, &c. (/éid. p. 360.) 


This transporting of free subjects into slavery did not cease 
at the Restoration, as appears from the letter of Father 
Garganel. In fact, it was applied equally to all persons con- 
victed. Thus, in 1666, 


The resolutions about the Scotch rebels is to hang all ministers and 
officers ; of the common sort, one in ten is to be executed, or forced to 
confession, and the rest sent to plantations.! 


1 Calendar State Papers, Colonial (1661—1668), p. 432. 
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Some observations on Barbadoes in 1667, note that there 
are 

Not above 760 considerable proprietors, and 8,000 effective men, of 
which two-thirds are of no reputation and little courage, and a very 
great part Irish, derided by the negroes as white slaves... . Has 
inspected many plantations, and seen thirty or forty English, Scotch, 
and Irish at work in the parching sun, without shirt, shoe, or stocking ; 
and negroes at their trades,in good condition; by which the whole 
may be endangered, for now there are many thousands of slaves that 
speak English, and if there are many leading men slaves in a plantation, 
they may be easily wrought upon to betray it, especially on the promise 
of freedom. (/did. an. 1667.) 


When the infamous Judge Jeffreys held his “ Bloody 
Assize” after the suppression of Monmouth’s rebellion, out of 
those who escaped the gallows, “above eight hundred were 
given to different persons to be transported for ten years 
to the West Indies.”! The historian says that “with respect 
to prisoners made in the field, it was argued [in the time of 
Elizabeth] that to them, as they might lawfully have been put 
to death on the spot, any fate short of death must be considered 
a favour: hence they were often transferred by gift or sale to 
others, who employed them as slaves, or by cruel treatment 
extorted from them or their relatives exorbitant ransoms. 
Afterwards, when colonies had been established in the West 
India Islands, these unhappy men were generally sold for a 
high price to the planters, to serve them as slaves during life, or 
for a certain term of years.” 

An authentic account by one of the victims has come down 
to us. Henry Pitman acted as surgeon to the forces of the 
Duke of Monmouth, and, though he had never been in arms, 
was taken prisoner after the defeat at Sedgemoor, in 1685, and 
tried by Judge Jeffreys, and ordered to be transported to the 
Caribee Islands. 


And in order thereunto, my brother and I, with nearly a hundred 
more, were given to Jeremiah Nepho, and by him sold to George 
Penne, a needy Papist, that wanted money to pay for our transportation. 
. . - He at length prevailed upon with our relations to give him £60, 
upon condition that we should be free when we came to Barbadoes ; 
only owing some person, whom we should think fit to nominate, as a 
titular master. . . . And thus we may see the buying and selling of 
free men into slavery, was beginning again to be renewed among 


Christians. 
1 Lingard, vol. x. p. 181. 2 Jbid. vol. x. p. 183. 
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When they got to Barbadoes, they found that a special Act 
of the Governor and Assembly of that island had been passed 
providing that no such arrangement as this should stand, but 
that every rebel sent out should serve his full time, and 


Be obliged serve and obey the owner or purchaser of him or them, 
in their plantations within this island, in all such labour or service as 
they shall be commanded to do by their owners, masters, or mistresses, 
or their overseers, for the full time and term of ten years from the day 
of their landing, and disposed of fully to be completed and ended ; any 
bargain, law, usage, or custom in this island to the contrary, in any wise, 
notwithstanding.! 


Pitman at first brought much gain to his master by his 
profession, but on his refusing to practise unless he got better 
food than the slaves, 


My angry master could not content himself with the bare execution 
of his cane upon my head, arms, and back, although he played so long 
thereon, like a furious fencer, until he had split it in pieces; but he 
also confined me close prisoner in the stocks (which stood in an open 
place), exposed to the scorching heat of the sun, where I remained 
about twelve hours, until my mistress moved either with pity or shame, 
gave order for my release. (/did. 346.) 


Pitman’s brother died of his hardships, but he himself 
contrived to escape, and after many hair-breadth escapes, got 
back to England. 

Henry and William Pitman both appear in the “Lists of 
convicted Rebels,” as having been “sold and disposed of here in 
Barbadoes,” with seventy others, by order of George Penne, Esq., 
1685. The lists contain the names of 792 persons to be thus 
disposed of, but some of these died on the voyage.” 

There is no allusion in Bryan Edwards’ History of the West 
Indies, to this reduction of free British subjects to slavery, but 
it is too well attested to be doubted, and therefore we have 
thought it right to investigate it in connection with the subject 
of Slavery and Serfdom. 

1 A Relation of the Great Sufferings and Strange Adventures of Henry Pitman, 


Chirurgeon to the late Duke of Monmouth, 1689. Reprinted in Arber’s Zuglish 
Garner, vol. vii. pp. 338—340. 

2 See Zhe Original Lists, &c., 1600—1700. Edited by J. C. Hotten, pp. 315 
—344. The Editor says: ‘‘It must not be imagined that the following pages furnish 
by any means a complete list of the early settlers in America. ... We learn 
incidentally that ships left England almost daily for America, but no records of 
them, or of their passengers remain.” (/#¢rod.) 
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THE Abbé Sierocinski has been for more than half a century 
in his ice-bound Northern grave, but his strange romantic 
story has still power to touch the hearts of men. Year after 
year, as the Polish exiles pass through Omsk on their sad way 
northward, they recall the facts of his heroic life, and still more 
heroic death, and nerve themselves anew for the lingering 
torture of exile. The Abbé Sierocinski was a Polish noble of 
good family. He took priest's orders in early youth, and while 
still quite young, was elected Superior of the Basilius (Brothers 
of the Order of St. Basil), in Owrucz, in Volkynie. He was 
also director of the schools. He took an active part in the 
Polish insurrection of 1831, and after various vicissitudes, fell 
into the hands of the Russians, and was sent by the Emperor 
Nicholas to serve as a simple soldier in a Cossack cavalry 
regiment, then stationed in Northern Siberia. For several years 
afterwards the transformed monk roved over the steppes with his 
regiment in pursuit of the Kirghis, clad, as were his comrades, 
in the Cossack uniform, wearing a sword and carrying a lance. 
But there is a military school at Omsk, and one fine day, when 
in great need of a Professor of Languages, the authorities at 
Omsk remembered the existence of the Abbé Sierocinski, his 
great learning, and especially his thorough and perfect know- 
ledge of French and German. He was therefore recalled from 
the Kirghi Steppes, and installed as Professor of Languages at 
the military school at Omsk, while still, de facto, a common 
soldier in his old regiment. Delicate and fragile in appearance, 
of a peculiarly nervous and impressionable temperament, yet 
gifted at the same time with dauntless courage and great 
physical endurance, with a wonderful insight into character, 
winning manners, and a warm heart, he was just the man to 
lead a forlorn hope. 

His capacity as an instructor is said to have been extra- 
ordinary, and he soon won the hearts of his pupils, and made 
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many friends. He was, as he had always been, a Polish patriot, 
and he had never relinquished the hope of saving his country. 
His turn of mind was peculiarly daring and enterprising, and 
he formed the idea of organizing a vast conspiracy which 
should embrace the whole of Siberia, and in which all the 
exiles, and every one hostile to the Government, should take 
a part. Soldiers, officers, the inhabitants of the country, 
Russians, and even Tartars, were to belong to it. Such a 
conception was difficult of realization, because, though the 
materials for an insurrection were then, as now, to be found 
in Siberia, the danger of discovery was, and is, imminent. 

Undoubtedly, in every garrison, in every regiment, among 
officials in high places in Siberia, some individuals are to be 
found who are disaffected to the Government. Some, but not 
all, and herein lies the danger of discovery for every conspirator. 
Sierocinski had been long an exile. He knew Siberia, and its 
inhabitants, and its soldiers. He appreciated, as no man before 
him had done, the importance of obtaining possession of the 
forts, and controlling the garrisons of Siberia, because he knew 
what every exile knows, that it is only the enormous strength 
of the army and its ingenious disposition which prevents an 
insurrection from breaking out there. 

He succeeded in obtaining many adherents among the 
soldiers in the various garrisons, and his plan was at a certain 
given time to seize the fortresses and strongholds, and then to 
await events. In case of failure, the conspirators were to retreat 
through the Kirghi Steppes to the Khanst of Tachkou, where 
there were many Poles who were as a matter of course sure 
to sympathize with the conspirators, to protect them, and to 
afford them a chance, if pursued, of pushing on still further and 
reaching Bokhara, and thence the English territories in India, 
where they would be under the protection of the British flag. 
The centre of the conspiracy was at Omsk, where the con- 
spirators had at their command all the artillery of the post. 
The signal for a general rising had been given, when, a few 
hours before the appointed time, three of the conspirators lost 
heart, and revealed all to the Commandant of the post. 
Sierocinski and his accomplices were seized and imprisoned 
at once, and couriers were sent off in all directions for the 
purpose of making arrests en masse. The conspiracy thus 
promptly extinguished, the inquiry began, and lasted long. 
Two commissions, appointed expressly for the purpose, were 
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dissolved without coming to any definite conclusion, so adroitly 
had the conspiracy been managed, and so wide were its ramifi- 
cations. The third commission, composed of members chosen 
at and sent from St. Petersburgh, finally settled the guilt of 
the prisoners. An order, expressly given by the Emperor 
Nicholas, condemned Sierocinski and five of his principal 
accomplices, among whom were an aged officer named Gorski, 
and a youth named Melodine, to seven thousand lashes without 
mercy. (sic.) The other prisoners (a thousand in number) were 
condemned respectively to three thousand, two thousand, and 
fifteen hundred lashes, to hard labour for life, to solitary con- 
finement, &c. 

The sentence was executed in March, 1837, at Omsk. 
General Golofiew was then commandant. He was famous for 
his cruelty, and had for this very reason been sent on from 
St. Petersburgh to preside over the skvoz-strot (punishment by 
lash), inflicted by a battalion of soldiers drawn up in files. The 
prisoner is led skvoz-strot (down the ranks), and is struck by 
each soldier in turn. 

At break of day, two battalions of soldiers were drawn up 
in a large open place near the town. One battalion was 
destined for the skvoz-strot of the six principal offenders, the 
other for those sentenced to receive a less severe punishment, 
Sierocinski and his companions were led out first. The sentence 
was read to them, the word of command given, and the sad 
march begun. Each of the prisoners in turn was stripped to 
the waist and his arms were strapped to a bayonet, the stock 
of which was held by the soldier appointed to lead him down 
the ranks. The blows fell in accordance with the sentence, 
that is to say, “without mercy,” and the cries of the tortured 
victims rose to Heaven. None of them received the “seven 
thousand” lashes. After the second or third turn, one after 
the other sank dying on the blood-stained snow, and so expired. 
Sierocinski’s turn came last. It had been so ordered that he 
might have the additional torture of witnessing the agony of 
his companions. 

When all was ready, when he was stripped and bound to 
the bayonet, the regimental physician approached him to 
administer the strengthening draught always given beforehand 
to all who undergo the skvoz-strocz. The other victims had 
accepted it. Sierocinski repulsed it with indignation, saying: 
“Drink my blood if you will, but I will not take your drops.” 

VOL, LXX. KK 
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The signal to move was given, and as he began his Vza 
Crucis the Abbé chanted in a loud clear voice: Miserere mei, 
Deus, secundum magnam misericordiam tuam, General Golofiew 
shouted repeatedly: “Strike harder, strike harder!” and so, 
for some seconds, the chant of the victim was heard mingled 
with the whirr of the lashes and the shouts of the General. 

But the chant died away. Sierocinski had only passed once 
down the ranks, that is to say, he had only received a thousand 
lashes, when he sank upon the sand, fainting, and bathed in 
blood. He was lifted up and restoratives were given to him, 
but as all attempts to restore consciousness proved unavailing, 
he was placed upon a sledge which had been prepared before- 
hand. A plank had been arranged upon the sledge in such 
a manner as to expose his back to the lashes. To this plank 
he was strapped, and the sledge was then drawn through the 
ranks. As the lashes fell again and again upon his lacerated 
frame he so far revived as to groan. Terrible these groans 
were at first, then they grew gradually fainter and fainter, until 
they died away altogether. But there was still life in the 
quivering body. Sierocinski did not cease to breathe until 
after the fourth thousand. The last three thousand lashes were 
duly and implacably given, but they fell upon a corpse. 

The victims of that terrible day, Russians as well as Poles, 
were buried in one common grave. The relatives and friends 
of the dead were permitted to place a crucifix above it, and 
for long years afterwards it was to be seen, rising solemn and 
solitary out of the snow-covered steppe. 


E. PONIATOWSKI CASTELLI. 
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—— 


CHAPTER XXV. 
THE PORTRAIT. 


My quiet about this time was rudely broken in upon by the 
arrival of a letter from my father, which I opened with some 
eagerness and a sudden foreboding ; for the sight of it recalled 
the fact that I had put off my return home until I had almost 
given up the idea of starting at an early date. Still I had not 
reckoned on being so solemnly taken to task. While I had 
been living in a day-dream, quite willing that it should never 
end, my father apparently had been regarding the situation from 
another standpoint. The contents of that letter must have been 
simmering in his mind for some time before they had resolved 
themselves into the dose I had now to swallow. I was made to 
see in black and white the manner in which I had spent my time 
for many years past—how little had been devoted to business, 
how much to random wanderings. A reference—half-sarcastic 
I thought—was made to the excellent reports of my health I 
had been lately sending home; and in view of the disposition 
I showed to undertake the responsibilities of married life, my 
father expressed himself surprised at my slowness in qualifying 
myself to assume them by returning to work, and striving, 
without more loss of time, to acquire a mastery of the details 
of management with which at present I was so imperfectly 
acquainted. The letter peremptorily concluded by specifying 
the date on which I was expected back. 

Nothing was said about my engagement to Alicia; not a 
word to put an end to my uncertainty. I re-read the lecture 
several times, in hopes of finding something more than the 
doubtful allusion contained in the phrase about “responsibilities,” 
and did not know what to think. Though the letter did not 
contain an angry word from beginning to end, still there was a 
coldness which seemed to cover a reserve of displeasure. What 
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was the meaning of the silence about Alicia? It could not be 
that I was being kept purposely in the dark until I should reach 
Liverpool, when I would find some new matrimonial scheme 
ready cut and dried for my acceptance—some alliance more 
financially attractive to my rich father’s commercial mind than 
the choice I had made? What an unsettler that letter was! 
It came like a gloved blow, well planted and unexpected, not 
hurting overmuch at once, but growing in its effect, leading you 
to calculate how great a capacity for force there is in the naked 
fist within. And as to one so stunned various strange things 
suddenly start into sight, so there flashed into my mind the 
truth hitherto unthought of, that I was not independent, that I 
had no means but such as my father’s bounty placed at my 
disposal; that of myself I was nothing, and probably less 
capable than any of my father’s clerks of earning my own 
livelihood ; that behind all his indulgence my father had never- 
theless that modicum of hardness and determination which is 
possessed or acquired by all men who have been long and 
successfully engaged in active business; and that he might not 
hesitate to exert both qualities upon occasion, to bend my 
inclination backward to his will. The more I pondered on the 
letter, the more disturbed and annoyed I grew. If my father 
was going to take this tone, I thought, it would have been better 
if he had done it sooner, instead of waiting till now when I was 
nearly thirty, and going to be married. 

Luncheon was unbearably tedious that day. Luckily the 
younger children were at their lessons, and the post had brought 
The O’Doherty news of which he was full to overflowing ; so 
there was no occasion for me to talk. He came in holding the 
letter he had just been reading, and crying out, “Egad, that’s 
very good! I call that honest and straightforward. Listen, my 
dear, listen to this all of you” (Alicia and I were the only others 
present beside Madame O’Doherty). 


Sir,—I am directed by Lord Lisheen to inform you that he has no 
desire to interfere in any way with your plans, and that though he will be 
represented at the sale of “The Harp” on Wednesday week, he will 
not—having regard to your intention—allow any bid to be made against 
you on his behalf. Of course should you abandon the competition, he 
reserves to himself the right of taking such steps as he may deem 
advisable under the circumstances. 

I have the honour to be, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Montacu Hopkins, Agent. 
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“TI call that very handsome of cousin James,” continued 
The O’Doherty. “My dear, it was a happy notion that of yours 
—it was all your doing—to make me go and see him, and I’m 
obliged to you for it.' He’s not a bad old fellow, after all. ’Tis 
a pity we haven't seen more of each other during our lives. 
Little family jealousies and spites—I wish to Heaven I hadn’t 
made so much of them; and now the time’s gone by, and 
neither of us is young any more. But, however,” added 
The O'Doherty, suddenly checking his rising emotion, “this 
makes amends for everything. I'll write him a note before 
to-morrow morning to say he needn’t be afraid I'll back out of 
my undertaking ; and that if it’s in the power of money ——” 

“Within reason,” suggested Madame O’Doherty, calmly. 

“Ah! d’ye suppose there’s any one so interested in the 
purchase as I am, or who will be likely to give so much as I— 
without harm to any one?” 

“Without harm I trust to the interests of the dear girls,” 
observed Madame O’Doherty, with quiet severity. “I hope in 
the hurry and excitement of the moment you will not forget 
them. Remember what Mr. Jardine told us about the money- 
lenders, and their desire to be masters of the place.” 

“Depend on it those fellows will only buy if they get it a 
bargain.” 

“It is half theirs already.” 

“ My dear, you are always throwing cold water on my hopes.” 

“T wish to warn you against disappointment, O’ Doherty.” 

The O'Doherty pulled up suddenly, ruminated for a minute 
or two, and then returned to his hopeful mood, saying, “’Tis 
some time since Mr. Jardine told us that. Many things may 
have altered since.” And then he fell to thinking again. “I 
wonder,” he said presently, “why the little man never comes 
near us now.” 

“Probably because there is nothing to bring him to 
Glencoonoge. All the arrangements must be nearly finished.” 

“Very likely. He was amiable enough when I called on 
him the other day. I was a little rough with him, if you 
remember ”—turning to me—‘“the last time he was here. But 
he had forgotten all about it; as decent a little man as ever 
walked !” 

And so The O’Doherty rattled on during luncheon ; in such 
good spirits that he did not perceive, apparently, the weight 
which had fallen upon mine. 
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But if te did not, some one else did. Alicia must have 
followed me closely when I went out on the terrace to think the 
matter over alone. For almost immediately a gentle arm crept 
within mine, and Alicia, with concerned inquiring face, asked 
eagerly what was the matter. I told the substance of my 
letter. 

“Then you must go in three weeks’ time ?” said Alicia, when 
the terrible story was finished. “What does it all mean?” 

“TI can’t think,” said I. “I must go of course—for the 
present ; but I swear that nothing, zothing shall ever induce me 
to give up my precious girl.” 

“Qh, dear! I hope nothing dreadful is going to happen. I 
hope papa won't want me to do anything. I am so afraid of him 
when he is cross.” 

Just at that moment I heard my name called out, and 
looking round, saw The O’Doherty at the open window of the 
library, beckoning. We walked towards him full of dread, and 
entered the room, where Madame O’Doherty also was sitting. 

“Well now,” said he, as soon as we were seated, “I want to 
know whether you young people have made up your minds yet. 
You have seen a great deal of each other, and ’tis about time, I 
think, that we came to a definite understanding. You, sir, do 
you see any reason to withdraw from the proposal you made 
some time ago ?” 

“On the contrary, sir; reflection has only confirmed my 
choice. Alicia has my heart for ever and ever.” 

“And you?” turning to Alicia, “are you willing to consider 
yourself engaged to this young man?” 

“Oh, papa! only engaged? We have been that a long 
time.” 

“My dear!” exclaimed Madame O’Doherty, lifting up her 
hands decorously. 

“No,” said The O’Doherty, kindly, “I expressly said I could 
recognize no engagement at that time. Your father,” he 
continued, addressing me, “has now withdrawn his opposition, 
and I have none to offer, as you are both content. Your father, 
sir, stipulates for an engagement of one year. If all goes well 
he will not be disposed to offer further hindrance to your 
marriage ; and you will see,” handing me the letter, “what he 
means by ‘if all goes well.’ He makes no secret of his doubts. 
Upon that point I find myself unable to agree with him. It 
rests with you, sir, to prove which of us is right,’ and The 
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O'Doherty held out his hand which I grasped, unable to speak 
so great was my relief. His other arm closed round his 
daughter, who had run up to him and thrown hers about his 
neck. Madame O’Doherty, coming forward, staidly congratu- 
lated us both, kissing her step-daughter. 


It was all very well, this end to my forebodings; but I still 
could not reconcile myself to having been so completely ignored, 
or to being treated so like a child. Nevertheless I rapidly made 
up my mind as to my course of action; so that when Alicia said 
by-and-bye, “ At least you are allowed to stay for three weeks 
longer,” “Three weeks!” I rejoined, “I cannot stay three weeks. 
I must be gone at once. I must be at home learning my trade. 
I feel I can now throw myself into work with such a zest that— 
Ha !—we are not going to wait a year, mind that: at least 7 am 
not.” 

“Oh! Do tell me what you will do, Horace.” 

“T'll tell you, dearest, what I am going to do this very 
minute—and what you are going to do with me, if you are 
agreeable, as you always are. We will both walk across to the 
inn, and have some things which are lying there belonging to me 
sent over to the Castle, that I may pack them up.” 

“T shall like it so much; and we will go in and see pretty 
Mrs. Hoolahan. But when will you start, Horace?” 

“To-morrow. Or at latest,” I added after some reflection, 
“or at latest the day after to-morrow. I cannot begin too soon. 
And I am sure my father will be pleased and disarmed when he 
finds me so ready to fall in with his views.” 

“Go before the sale!” cried Alicia. 

“The sale! What sale?” 

“Why, of ‘The Harp.’” 

“The Harp!” I had forgotten all about my old home, and 
how eagerly and by how many its fate was being watched ; and 
I felt ashamed. 

“T am sure papa will be offended if you go before. You 
know how interested he is in it, and he will think you do not 
care about what concerns him. Besides it will be only putting 
off your departure till Thursday week.” 

Thursday week! Really, Alicia was dropping two weeks of 
my available time only too readily. 

“After that,” I said, slightly piqued, “I suppose I may go 
and welcome.” 
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“Only that you may come back the sooner,” answered my 
sweet girl, Whereupon we sealed an agreement, which was sub- 
sequently ratified in family conclave, that I should start for home 
in a week’s time; and on our way to the inn we settled other 
important things—that Alicia should have an invitation to 
Liverpool before very long ; that each of our letters was to be 
answered on the very day it was received ; and that I was to be 
kept well posted up in every item of news concerning those 
whom I knew at Glencoonoge. Alicia said she had never 
before had the least idea there was so much that was interesting 
in the place ; and that she supposed if you could only know all 
about people, you would learn a good deal that was new and 
exciting. But just at that moment we were too deeply engrossed 
in our own prospects to push outside speculations very far. We 
presently recognized Mr. Chalmers in the solitary figure passing 
a gap in the brushwood on the margin of the lake ; but we could 
concern ourselves no more about him at that moment than casually 
to wonder that we never met him now by any chance; and when 
we got to the inn, though we made a pretence of inquiring what 
was the outlook there, I believe that neither of us heard the 
answer. Conn and the book-keeper, on the contrary, gave us 
severally most interested hearings—Conn following me into this 
room and that, as I gathered together my stray belongings. He 
couldn’t believe his ears when I told him that there was to be 
a year’s waiting. It seemed to him a lifetime, and a desperate 
matter entirely ; and agreed with me that it was a condition not 
to be endured. As we were about to go downstairs again, I 
inquired after “ No. 7.” 

“’Gad, he’s the queerest man,” said Conn, “I ever came 
across. I can’t make him out at all. Both of us have done all 
we could to make him a bit cheerful, and he’s better than he 
was; but still he mopes, wanders about, and keeps by himself 
for the most part, doing nothing. ’Gad, I believe there’s a 
screw loose somewhere. He's taken a violent fancy now to that 
painting in there belonging to my wife. I declare he has offered 
her twenty pounds for it. I always said it was a grand picture 
entirely, and indeed, taking all things into consideration, I don’t 
know whether it wouldn’t be better—however, she wont, and 
that ends it. But can you understand a man in his senses 
doing such a thing?” 

Alicia told me, as we walked homewards, that the book- 
keeper’s views about “No. 7” were similar to those of her 
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husband—only perhaps rather more sympathetic. It was 
trouble, the book-keeper thought, which had unhinged the poor 
man; but still she thought his condition not so serious now, 
and that he was already on the mend. 

“But we did not talk much of him,” added Alicia. “ Next 
Wednesday is casting its shadow over Mrs. Hoolahan. She says 
she hopes papa will be the purchaser, and asks us to use our 
influence that she and Conn may not have to go away.” 

“For goodness’ sake, don’t raise her hopes in that direction. 
Your father can’t endure the book-keeper, and he says that 
Conn has grown altogether too independent since his marriage.” 

“I know he does. Oh, Horace! it was so hard to keep the 
secret. Only to think of her being in the same house with her 
own brother, and not to know it! Surely he might do something 
for them, if he would only be sensible.” 

“What can he do? Would you have him take them on his 
shoulders and support them ?” 

“ He told you he was rich!” 

“Oh no. He was on the high road, as it were, to wealth. 
In time he would very likely have made a fortune. But he is 
away from his business, and all his energies seem paralyzed by 
this blow. He was so ambitious; and his pride, which had 
survived the hardships and humiliations of his own life, is 
shattered at finding his well-born, delicately-nurtured sister, 
married to a peasant.” 

“When you put it in that way, Horace, it seems a terrible 
thing, and I can almost sympathize with Mr. Chalmers, can’t 
you? But somehow, if I had been left to myself to judge, and 
I had regarded the affair only as it strikes me, I should never 
have thought that Mrs. Hoolahan had married beneath her.” 

“Nor I, neither. Suppose, now, she had married one of 
Conn’s brothers ?” 

“Oh, I cannot imagine it. Such a thing could never have 
happened. It would have been unnatural.” 

“Ts it not odd how similarly you and I see things? I have 
always felt that there is an indefinable superiority in Conn 
Hoolahan of which he is charmingly unconscious. Not only 
has this young mountaineer the well-developed physique, 
the lissomness and strength, the clear quick eyes, and the 
health which might be expected from the hardiness of his 
rough bringing-up, but he has also the spiritual qualities 
—instinctive refinement, generosity of sentiment, self-abnegation 
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—qualities which one regards as the fruit of generations of 
culture. But what am I saying? Perhaps in this instance, 
too, it is the effect of culture, the culture of former generations, 
Are you descended from the Irish Kings, Alicia ?” 

“Weare. But that is all so long ago, there is no use talking 
about it. Besides, so many say the same that have no claim.” 

“Yes, of course; it isa common joke. But seriously, Alicia, 
some of this peasantry must be descended from those who stood 
high in the social scale of their day. The history of the country 
has been so stormy ; the high have so often been brought low; 
and the same fate has so often followed the descendants of those 
who deposed them. I am thinking just now of Edmund Spenser, 
the poet who wrote the Faerie Queene—in Elizabeth’s time, you 
know e 

“Vos.” 

“He wrote an account of the methods by which the Eliza- 
bethan subjugation of Munster was effected, in order that the 
horrors he described might be repeated in other parts. Starva- 
tion was the most effective of these weapons. Have you ever 
read his terribly vivid picture of the creeping forth, out of the 
mountain fastnesses in which the Irish had been penned, ‘ana- 
tomies of death,’ as he called them, crawling on their hands 
and knees because their legs would not bear them, flocking 
to a plot of watercresses as to a feast, eating dead carrion, 
happy when they could find it, and scraping the very carcases 
out of the graves? For his share in this Irish war, Spenser was 
rewarded with some estates confiscated from the Fitzgeralds, 
earlier English settlers. And then a generation or so after, 
these same estates, having descended to Spenser’s grandson, 
William Spenser are again confiscated under Cromwell’s rule; 
and William Spenser, is among the mixed crowd of titled and 
landed families, and men, women, and children of poor degree, 
who were ordered to transplant themselves to Connaught. 
What Cromwell did to the native and Catholic popula- 
tion in the South, had already been done in the North 
by James the First; and wholesale reversals of position took 
place afterwards under Orange William, and in the suc- 
ceeding years when the love-compelling, piety-teaching penal 
laws bribed sons to oust their Catholic fathers from their posses- 
sions by professing Protestantism. A few, a very few native 
families have recovered from each reverse, and have risen again 
after the desolating wave had passed; but the great majority 
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who remained in the country have become fused with the tillers 
of the soil. We think the marriage of Conn and the book- 
keeper extraordinary, but there must have been many such 
mésalliances in this country. If the truth were known, perhaps 
his blood is as blue as hers.” 

“Oh! what matter if it is—or if it is not. Conn is a good 
fellow, and she is fond of him. I have been thinking, while you 
were speaking, Horace, that perhaps that brother of hers might 
help them to emigrate.” 

“ Alicia, you are a hard-hearted little monster.” 

“ But what else is there for it?” 

“TI confess I don’t perceive what else there is for it. But it 
is a melancholy thing to see old times and old faces gliding 
away, and to know that in a little while you will be in touch 
with them no more. Poor Glencoonoge! my best-loved home! 
I shall not know it soon, the hand of Change is so savagely 
at work upon it. It used to be a constant place, always the 
same, whatever changes there might be elsewhere. But I begin 
to feel as if henceforth it will be a sad place, full of retrospects, 
Soon there will be no Alicia in Glencoonoge.” 

“ No,” whispered the girl at my side, “ she will be in Liverpool.” 

“Yes. And isn’t it wonderful that we should regard that 
consummation, not only without regret, but with longing to 
have it come to pass. Because, Alicia, years hence we will look 
back upon these happy days, these balmy airs, and glowing 
mountains, these cloud-flecked, bright blue skies, this quiet bay : 
and they, and the time, and all that happened in it, will become 
a beautiful dream which we will reproach ourselves with having 
wished ended. But that is the way of it! Alicia, heedless of 
regret hereafter, will go without regret to Liverpool: and I, 
dreading age of all things, will wish the time to pass that makes 
me older, and makes her mine. And those two will emigrate, 
and their pretty story unfold itself no more before our eyes, 
Weli, well, well! there might easily be worse in store for them. 
There is something in what you say, Alicia. He ought to help 
them—if not with money, at least with his experience and 
advice.” 

“Look!” cried Alicia, not heeding me, “is not that Mr, 
Chalmers lying yonder on the grass under the tree?” 

“T shouldn’t wonder.” 

“Go and talk to him.” 

‘He does not want to talk.” 
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“How do you know? And you may not see him again.” 

“Perhaps not. I will go and bid him good-bye.” 

“And I'll walk slowly homewards, so that you may catch up 
with me if you can, and if you don’t, it doesn’t matter.” 


So, leaving Alicia, I struck downwards towards the water’s 
edge. It was still early in the afternoon. All day the veiled 
sun had ploughed his course through high, white clouds, fixed in 
compact ripples, like virgin sands left high and dry by the 
receding tide. The mountainy spires shot up into clear air, 
and in the softened light a blue shade throbbed upon their 
rocky sides. The grass was so thick and springy, it bore me 
noiselessly along in my descent towards that point of the margin 
of the lake where Mr. Chalmers was lying under a tree, his face 
turned, towards those same breathing mountains. His head was 
resting on one hand, and by his side lay a letter, which had 
fallen listlessly from the other. 

“TI have come,” said I, when at last recalled by some 
movement on my part from his reverie he looked up, “to bid 
you good-bye. I don’t start for a week yet, but seeing you here, 
I would not lose the opportunity. It may not come again, the 
times when one sees you are so few and far between.” 

“ Good-bye?” he inquired, stretching out his hand. “Where 
are you going ?” 

“Home,” I answered. “I have stayed here too long, and 
must go to work and make up for lost time.” 

“Strange!” he said, “that very thought has been in my 
mind all day. But you are happier than I; to you home is 
a reality. To me it is only a Will o’ the Wisp. It lured me all 
the way from Australia, drew me capering over Europe, and 
having led me here, it disappeared and left me in darkness. I 
thought its light was quenched, but all this time it has been 
flitting back across the seas, and now, stationed in Polycarrya, 
is shining to me from there.” 

“IT don’t understand you.” 

“When I passed through London, after leaving here four 
months ago, I found at my agents a letter from my partner. 
He urged me to hasten my return, and said the business was 
too much for his old hands, and was languishing for want of me. 
I was then on my sister’s track, as I thought, and paid no 
attention to what he said. But now—well, now, his words are 
returning on my mind and are becoming every day more 
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attractive. More and more my thoughts travel out towards 
Polycarrya. There, at least, I am wanted and can be of use.” 

“TI am heartily glad,” said I, “to hear you speak like this. 
It is a sign of returning health. You are better in every way, I 
see it in your face. Yes, I hope you will go; movement, action, 
they are what you want. They will bring forgetfulness and a 
new life.” 

“If it is a delusion,” he resumed, sanguinely, “ which makes 
me think, as I do now, that once more on the other side of the 
world, I shall be able to accept the inevitable and settle steadily 
to the work which lies to my hand, without turning hungry 
eyes hitherwards, I shall at least always be able to remind 
myself that life was nowhere more empty for me than here.” 

What had happened now? I wondered; and sitting down 
beside him, I said, “ Have you spoken to your sister ?” 

“Yes, many times. She is as kind as she would be to any 
other stranger whom she thought sick in body and mind. But 
can I value that—I?” 

“She does not suspect—you have not told her who you 


are?” 
“No, I dare not—that is the plain reason. I cannot run the 


risk.” 

“ Surely it would make her happier to know that her brother 
still lives?” 

He laughed scornfully. “Much she thinks about her brother! 
The most distant thought of him never crosses her mind. No, 
her happiness is complete. All her heart’s desires are satisfied. 
She is infatuated with her peasant-husband, and there are times 
when I can almost understand it. There is some pleasing quality 
about the fellow which I myself cannot quite resist ; and if in so 
short a time it has overcome my ill-will, it is not wonderful, 
considering all things, that he should have gained her affections, 
It is strange! there is not the faintest reference to him here,” 
and he took up the letter lying at his side and scanned it again. 

It was the book-keeper’s letter to Miss Walsingham, which 
he had shown me that day on the old martello tower, and in my 
rendering of which I had erred so egregiously. So he was 
brooding over that still, and all the bygone time, notwith- 
standing his new-born desire to get into harness again ! 

Well, I told him that so far as I could judge, that letter was 
written long before the book-keeper was conscious of her attach- 
ment to Conn Hoolahan, and that I was satisfied that up till 
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quite recently she had not acknowledged in herself any idea of 
marrying him. And I gave him reasons which led me into 
a detailed account of all I knew of Conn’s courtship; and of 
the accident which had brought it to a climax. Mr. Chalmers 
listened intently to every word. 

“T have wondered more than once at that disfigurement,” 
he said. 

And I told him of their present difficulties, a full account of 
which, as of the previous matters, he heard now for the first time. 
Nor did I let the opportunity pass without saying a word in 
praise of Conn’s talents, of his courage and patience, of his 
powers of endurance, his ingenuity, and aptitude for all kinds 
of handiwork ; taking occasion to hint that in a new country 
such a man would have free scope—would do well; nay, would 
in all likelihood become the founder of a family which genera- 
tions hence would cherish proud traditions of its pioneer father. 
I spoke of Conn’s willingness and hopefulness whenever the 
subject of emigration was broached ; of his being held back by 
his wife’s fears, and of the wretched alternatives to which she 
clung ; and when I stopped a moment it was to gain breath, not 
because I had exhausted my argument. If Mr. Chalmers had 
only spoken a word or asked a question, he must have opened 
the door to letting me urge, without offence, his duties in the 
matter. My subject was boiling over in me, and I wish now 
that Alicia had been by to have heard how well I had already 
discharged the errand she had sent me on. 

But he, provoking man! had fallen into a sphinx-like silence, 
and did not respond at all. My eloquence cooled and congealed. 
I began to fear I had gone too far, and at last, determined not 
to aggravate any mistake I might have made, I got up and held 
out my hand, saying, “Good-bye once more, and may the best 
befall, whatever happens.” 

He jumped up too, and shaking hands, said, “ No, not yet; 
it must not be good-bye yet. I must have more talk with you. 
You have interested me deeply. Won't you come and see me 
at ‘The Harp?’ Come to-morrow.” 

So I left him with that understanding ; and walking to the 
Castle, turned over in my mind how I could best drive home 
the nail, which I felt reassured was on the right mark. But I 
may here say that the appointment came to nothing. Mr. 
Chalmers must have forgotten all about it, I suppose, for when 
I asked for him at the inn the following afternoon, I learnt 
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that he had gone to Lisheen and would be absent for some 
days. 


“Conn,” said the book-keeper, on the evening of the day on 
which Mr. Chalmers and I had had the conversation just 
recorded, “when ‘ No. 7’ asked you yesterday about the portrait, 
did you tell him it belonged to me?” 

“T did.” 

“You never told me that.” 

“ Sure I never thought any more about it.” 

“Did he ask you who it was?” 

“ He did, and I didn’t tell him.” 

“What a curious thing that he should have taken such a 
violent fancy to that painting! Only an hour ago, while you 
were out, he put me through a perfect cross-examination, 
wanting again to know whom it represented, who was the 
artist, where I had got it, how long I had had it. He says 
the face has a look that reminds him of some one he used to 
know. Was I willing to sell it? I said, ‘No;’ but not satisfied, 
he demanded what I would take for it—twenty pounds? fifty 
pounds? I shook my head vigorously and said, ‘No, with 
great decision; but knitting here and going over it all again, I 
wonder how I was able to refuse.” 

“Fifty pounds!” gasped Conn, “do you think the man has 
gone clean out of his senses ?” 

“It is by a very famous painter—Sir Thomas Lawrence,” said 
the book-keeper, quietly. “He painted the portraits of every- 
body of note in England in his day from the royal family 
downwards. Just think! He was only a country inn-keeper’s 
son. He was very fond of drawing when a child—taught 
himself—used to draw on doors with a bit of chalk, map out 
faces, and hills, and cows, and I don’t know what else with 
stones on the ground, and everybody around came to him to 
paint signboards. And then he went to London and studied 
art, and ended by becoming the greatest painter of his day.” 

“Ah!” said Conn, shaking his head, “if he had stuck in his 
native village he’d never have been the man he was. I declare 
"tis a pity for people to bury themselves alive when there are 
such chances in the world.” 

“Then on the other hand,” continued the book-keeper, “a 
portrait, except in rare instances, is valued by no one out of a 
man’s own family—which makes this offer so strange. But 
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‘No. 7, as we have remarked so many times, is a very peculiar 
man. Good gracious! What’s that!” 

What startled her was the apparition of “No. 7” himself 
standing in the doorway holding the handle of the open door. 

“Pardon me,” said he, “I heard voices and thought I might 
have a chance of finding you both here. May I come in?” 

He looked from one to the other, letting his eyes fall, after 
his inquiry, on Conn. 

“ Surely, sir,” said Conn, “if you will. I’d have asked you 
in if I had thought you cared to come,” and as he spoke he 
placed a chair for “No. 7.” 

“The days are three hours longer now, sir,” said the book- 
keeper, recovering from her confusion, “than when you were 
here before. I suppose it was the long evenings that drove you 
away sq suddenly.” 

“ Aye,” said “No. 7,” “many changes since then—for me— 
and for you; and more to come I hear?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Conn, “ this day week the sale comes off.” 

“You don’t much care I should think how it goes ?” 

Conn laughed carelessly. “Faith I don’t know, sir; for 
myself I don’t much care. My wife there would prefer we 
should remain where we are. But if we must go, we may do 
better out in the world beyond. - That’s what I tell her when 
she does be fretting.” 

“Well, well,” said the book-keeper, who did not quite relish 
a third party’s being taken into confidence, “we need not discuss 
that now.” 

“You have not seen the world,” said “No. 7,” after a pause. 
“It is a brighter place than you think. Fortunes are to be won 
and positions to be made there; while here you are likely to 
stay for ever at the same level.” 

“Just what I say!” cried Conn, triumphantly. 

“No. 7” turned his eyes slowly upon Conn. “ You have 
seen the world, then?” 

“TI know of men,” retorted Conn, “who have gone out from 
these parts, men of my own name and blood, men by whose 
side I have stood in the village school when we were children 
together, and who thought me a lucky fellow when I got 
employment in this inn: who, less fortunate as they thought 
than I, have had to turn their backs upon their native place, and 
going to Dublin, England, America, are to-day writers, lawyers, 
and members of Parliament. Not a man or boy in Ireland but 
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knows their names, not a house in the land but would be proud 
to welcome them; and should some of them come to these 
parts where they were born, every hill around would blaze with 
bonfires to do them: honour, and give them cead mille failthe. 
I have stood by the side of such, yonder in the village school. 
In some things I was their better. If I couldn’t spell as well, 
I could leap and dance better ; and though I was no match for 
them in Latin, I could ride without a saddle the wild horse they 
wouldn’t dare to stride. They have taken their chance and gone 
out into the world, and if they have met with success in their 
way, why should not I in mine ?” 

Conn looked, as he asked the question, from his wife to the 
stranger, and from the latter back to his wife ; but both seemed 
too busy with their own reflections to answer him. The book- 
keeper plied her needles rapidly, and never raised her eyes from 
her work. The stranger looked into the fire, and perhaps it was 
the dancing firelight that seemed to make a sceptical smile play 
upon his usually gloomy features. 

“I am content to stay where I am, if may be,” said Conn. 
“T envy no man his luck ; for the matter of that, I don’t believe 
the best of them has been as fortunate as I—taking all things 
together. But if the same necessity drives us away which druv 
them, I see no cause to despair.” 

“Not despair, Conn, no,” cried his wife. “If the necessity 
should arise we will ” her fortitude could carry her no 
further, and presently she added, in a fainter voice, “I don’t 
want to go.” 

“Why not be prepared ?” interposed the stranger. “I told 
your wife just now,” he continued, turning to Conn, and speak- 
ing in a kinder tone than he had as yet been able to assume, 
“that I had taken a fancy to that painting of which I have 
already spoken to you. Your wife wouldn’t listen to me. Well, 
now I wish to put the matter to you both again, and for the 
last time. The picture is not worth what I am going to offer, 
but as I say, I have taken a fancy to it, and I am willing to pay 
for my whim. I will give a hundred pounds for that picture— 
if you will sell it me.” 

“A hund !” Conn was beginning to repeat, looking 
aghast at “ No. 7,” when the latter resumed : 

“That is what I came in here to say, and now I leave the 
matter to your consideration. Don’t,” seeing the book-keeper 
about to speak, “don’t be in a hurry to refuse. Think it over, 
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and come to me when you have made up your minds. Good- 
night.” And he shut the door upon himself, leaving them once 
more alone. 

“’Tis a great sum,” said Conn, breaking a long silence, 
during which he had sat watching his wife’s face. “What 
could we not do with a hundred pounds? We need not then 
be afraid to leave this place, for twould start us fairly, and lift 
you out of a deal of trouble, Jane. Gad,” he went on, after 
reflection, “’tis nearly the whole of what McGrath is asking for 
his tenant-right. We could take the farm and live in Glen- 
coonoge the remainder of our lives.” 

“T wish that man,” said the book-keeper, uneasily, “would 
not come here with his disturbing offers.” 

“Why?” 

“You know well enough. Have I not told you before on 
what terms I hold that picture ?” 

Conn was silent, and drooping his head, looked into the fire. 
After a long time he said, in a low voice: “ But if he is dead, 
Jane?” 

“ And if he is not ?” she answered, quickly. 

Conn said no more. But the book-keeper knew well enough 
by the tone of his silence that if he was acquiescing in her wishes, 
it was not because he was satisfied with her reasoning. In 
truth she was not altogether satisfied with herself for hesitating 
to adopt so easy a way of escape from their present dilemma ; 
a dilemma of her own making, since it was caused entirely by 
her doubtings and dreads and shrinking sensitiveness. Was she 
not inconsistent or inconsiderate? Well, no. Once more she 
decided in her own mind that she was not. But at least she felt 
that poor Conn must be more than human if he did not think 
her so. 

“Conn,” she said at length, “you have talked to me some- 
times of your mother. I know how fond of her memory you 
are. You never let a Sunday pass without going to her grave 
before or after Mass. I think, sometimes, of those long hours 
you have told me of, when her last illness was drawing to a 
close, and you used to sit beside her bed, and she would talk 
fitfully of all kinds of things—of her girlhood, of the people 
passed away whom she had known, of the infancy of her 
children, and of your wayward brother Tim: she loved him the 
best of all her sons—I suppose because he was so wild, and gave 
her so much trouble. She longed for him to come back across 
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the sea, that she might touch his face again before she 
died.” 

“You mind everything I tell you, Jane,” and the young man, 
thrilled to find his stray unconscious words treasured in her 
heart, rose impetuously, and kneeling at her side, passed his arm 
around her waist, and looked into her eycs, and hung upon her 
words. 

“You needn’t wonder at it, Conn. What is there so 
interesting to me as you?” Her hand was resting on his 
head, and she looked him full in the face as she continued: 
“Many a letter you wrote to Tim at her dictation, and many a 
message you were to give him. You know you have not 
forgotten nor omitted one of them. You have her prayer- 
book—it was her father’s before her—and old and worn and 
soiled as it is, you have it bound up in many wraps and locked 
away out of harm’s reach, because she wished it kept for him, 
and made you promise you would one day give it into his 
hands. If some one coming by were to see that book—some 
antiquary, perhaps, who found it was of an old date or of a bind- 
ing quite gone out of fashion, or had old prayers no longer used, 
and looking on it as a curiosity were to tempt you with some 
fancy price, would you forget that it belongs to Tim? would 
you forget that your mother made you promise, and trusted you 
to give it him in memory of her?” 

“Don’t, Jane; don’t!” said Conn, “you make me ashamed 
of myself. I didn’t think of what I said. Of course you must 
not sell the picture. You haven't a right to.” 

He said no more, but fell into a train of thought which his 
wife, happy in his manifest affection and in this new proof of 
her influence, was in no hurry to bring to an end. The untended 
lamp had burnt itself out. The ruddy glow of the fire filled 
the room, making warm shadows, and fell on the faces of the 
young husband and wife. 

“Did he never write a line in all those years?” 

“No, not one.” 

“Tim hasn’t done that, anyhow. Whatever else he may be, 
he’s warm-hearted.” 

“Yes,” said the book-keeper, thoughtfully. “It was kind 
of him to send that piece of gold to you, when we were married. 
We will not think, Conn,” she added with a sigh, “that my 
brother was cold-hearted, because we would be judging the 
dead.” 
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“Aye,” said Conn, “it seems more likely. It is more 
kind to think him dead. You don’t remember him at all?” 

“Only in the faintest way. I was so young when I saw 
him last, and he seemed to my eyes very old, and tall, and 
distant. I remember I did not like him. But children have 
strange fancies. My mother idolized the very thought of her 
son, and gave me asI grew up an ideal of my brother which 
has never quite left me; as it were of some one great and 
powerful, a magician almost, a touch of whose wand could 
set all things straight. ‘If only my boy were here!’ was her 
cry in all our misfortunes. She would never admit the thought 
that he had died; and so fully possessed was she by the idea 
that he would return, that I became affected by the super- 
stition, too. Often in my straits I have invoked his appearance, 
but every time with lessening faith, And now that I have 
a living husband always near me, my poor phantom brother 
becomes every day more shadowy. How is it possible that 
he can be still alive? How, even if he were living, is it possible 
that we could ever meet, buried here as I am, out of the world, 
and wishing to remain so. But my promise to my mother 
weighs upon me, Coan. I promised faithfully I’d keep her 
father’s portrait for my brother Eustace till he might return. 
Who could have thought the picture would turn out to be 
so precious, and that the promise would be so hard to keep!” 

“Never, Jane, while I am by your side to persuade you, 
never, after this, will I consent to its being sold. No matter 
if your brother will never come to claim it, and how should 
he after so many years? Some day we'll have a house of 
our own, and we'll hang it up agin the wall, and every time 
you look at it you'll proudly remember that at all events you 
didn’t break your word.” 

“Oh, Conn, how good you are!” 


Conn was about as happy as a man can be all that evening, 
excited and elated and hopeful out of all bounds. It was 
only when, as he was about to lock the doors, he looked out 
and saw the solemn beauty of the night that a calm fell on 
him. He went out into the cool air, and crossing the road, 
he stood against the low wall looking out over the lake. Conn 
looked on his dreamy native hills with affection begotten 
of the likelihood of a near parting. The inn, too, when he 
faced it, turning his back upon the lake and sitting on the 
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low wall, had never looked to him such a _ home-like 
place before. Its shadowy outline and dimly-lighted windows 
awoke a train of old memories leading with ladder-like ascent 
to the blissful present time when his wife was sitting there 
within, awaiting him. “Was ever a man so happy before!” 
thought this son of the sea-girt mountains, this child of privation 
and hard fare, who from boyhood had clambered the wild 
cliffs, and met with a reckless zest the stormy dangers of 
a fisherman’s life, and into whose experience and ambition 
the idea of comfort did not yet enter; and it filled him anew 
with wonder and joy to think that his wife should be so fond 
of him, and should love the surroundings amongst which he 
had grown up, as much, perhaps more, than he did—she who 
had known the outer world and the grand people in it. “She 
is too good for me!” said poor Conn, almost aloud, and shaking 
his head; and he wished with all his heart that everything 
might turn out as se would like it. “But what’s the good 
of wishing,” he added aloud, “we may have to go all the same 
whether we will or no.” 

“Have you decided?” said a low voice that made him 
start. Turning sharply, Conn saw “No. 7” within a couple 
of yards, leaning, like himself, against the low wall facing the 
inn. 

“TI beg your pardon, sir?” 

“ Have you decided about my offer?” 

“Oh, sir!” laughed Conn; “it doesn’t rest with me to take 
or leave. The picture, as I told you before, isn’t mine.” 

“Well, it is your wife’s. Will she sell it?” 

“No, sir, she won't.” 

“Not!” 

“No, sir. The truth is, it doesn’t belong to her either. 
She’s keeping it fora brother of hers that she hardly remembers 
—a wild young fellow who ran away years ago when she 
was a child, and has never been heard of since. Sure, he’s 
dead, sir, long ago, there can be no doubt about that.” 

“‘Of—of course not. But why then does she consider him? 
She will never get from any one else a tenth part of what 
I am offering for that picture.” 

“No, sir, very likely not. I've no doubt you're quite right. 
But you see she made a promise to her mother, since dead, 
she'd never lave it go, but she’d keep it and give it to her 
brother when he’d come back.” 
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“Does she expect him ?” 

“No, sir! Don’t I tell you he has been dead these years, 
or he’d have come before now ?” 

“Tt is a large sum to refuse for a mere fancy,” mused the 
stranger; his voice quavered and his teeth chattered; the air 
was chilly, perhaps, and he not strong: “especially for a pair 
of people just about to seek their fortune.” 

“Egad, you're right, sir,” laughed Conn. “The money 
would be welcome as flowers in May, welcome enough to both 
of us. But the promise to her mother, sir, she doesn’t feel 
happy about it, and there’s no getting over that.” 

“Why, it is a mere whim! You should persuade her out 
of it.” 

Conn looked “ No. 7” full in the face. 

. “Certainly not, sir. Why should I persuade her? I wouldn't 
do it. ’Twould be a shame.” 

Conn could not see the expression of the stranger's face 
in the dark. He only heard him say, after an interval: “ Well, 
leave the question open for a time.” 

“No, sir,” said Conn, fiercely, “I will not.” 

“T will even make it more ‘i 

“No, sir, no.” And with flashing eyes Conn turned and 
hurried away, angry at a stranger’s interference in what he 
and his wife had agreed upon, and at the same time half-afraid 
of himself. 

Mr. Chalmers’ hands were trembling as they drew together 
and became clasped. 

“Tam not forgotten! She is keeping it for me!” was the 
thought that staggered him; and his eyes hungrily followed 
the young peasant, and remained long fixed upon the empty 
doorway of “ The Harp” after Conn had passed through. 

Conn’s words unwittingly completed a great change in his 
hearer. They finally effected what many forces lately had 
combined to bring about ; they made a breach in the blank 
wall of despair confronting the lonely stranger, before whom, 
astonished, there now spread a vista, green and sunny with 
hope, the sight of which made his breast swell with glad 
emotion, tears to well up in his eyes, and gratitude in his heart, 
mingled with awe and wonder. Could it be true that his child- 
sister, right from her infancy, through her growing years, and 
through her troubled life, had preserved the thought of him 
whom she had never known ? and against all possibility of hope, 
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had clung to an idea that she might one day see him? clung to 
its very shadow—not for his sake, indeed, but for a love having 
its root in their common mother, and thus embracing him ? 
Wonderful! Incredible! Yet hardly so strange as that this 
young man, her husband, this illiterate peasant, against his 
own wish, against both their interests, should yet, for love 
of his wife, encourage her to make what seemed to him a useless 
sacrifice, and sympathize with the cause for which she was 
refusing this money. What, though it was for his wife’s sake, 
and not for her brother’s, that Conn Hoolahan did this? To 
a famished man there is a keen relish in the commonest food ; 
and Mr. Chalmers, out of whose life had passed the hope of 
the affection he most coveted, thrilled at and magnified these 
distant indications of regard. We in cold blood may consider 
he was thankful for small mercies; but in him, seen in their 
present light, they produced a great peace and elevation of 
soul. There beneath the stars he felt it a sublime thing that 
he should have retained any place in his sisters thoughts; 
he marvelled at and thanked the Providence which in her 
friendlessness had given her so honest a protector; and the 
longer his thoughts dwelt on the despised Conn, the more 
abashed he grew. “This is a noble man!” he confessed with 
humbled head, “a brave and simple-hearted man!” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
AT LISHEEN. 


THE roads were alive from before dawn on that memorable 
day so long waited for, when the fate of “The Harp” was 
to be decided ; for it happened to be market-day at Lisheen, 
and though this fact was of nearer importance to those who 
trudged along the roads in the early morning, still even the 
poorest cottier who had got up in the dark, and was now urging 
the ox, or manceuvring the pig, or whipping the little donkey 
that drew the barrow filled with live stock and vegetables, 
gave a thought between whiles to the event which was to come 
off, and wondered who the winner of the prize was likely to 
be. Do not think that interest in what was going to happen 
to “The Harp” was confined to Glencoonoge. At Drumriff 
people had nearly as much to say on the subject; and at 
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Scarriff also, and many another wild outlying district a day’s 
tramp away from the market-town. There was hardly one 
of these places in which some secret ambitions had not been 
stirred. This morning more than one well-mounted farmer 
rode to Lisheen anxious to get his business done betimes, 
undismayed by the current reports that The O’Doherty had 
made up his mind to be the buyer of the inn, and that there 
were rich men from Dublin determined not to let it be knocked 
down to any one but themselves; well-to-do farmers, I tell 
you, shrewd fellows who, notwithstanding all that was said, 
had still their doubts and had conceived theories—so it was 
generally rumoured—which they broached only to a neighbour 
or two on whom they could rely, that “The Harp” would go 
for a song; in which case what better investment could there 
be for a man's hard-earned savings? and what an opening 
it would be in time for one or two if not for three of the boys 
away from the ungrateful and everlasting slavery of the land! 
The people of the inn itself and of the cottages in its 
vicinity, where the boatmen lived, and the drivers and others 
dependent on it, were the latest to show signs of movement; 
but about nine o'clock they and their families began to make 
the neighbourhood of the landing-place lively both on lake 
and road. Conn and Dan, and Jan Harrington, and Jan’s 
wife, and William, and Patsy Hoolahan were going, and a 
number of other boys and girls; and every boat that the 
village could boast of began to approach the landing-place 
from all directions preparatory to making the journey across 
the bay; for the gregarious instinct of these people made 
it a necessity that they should go all together. They were a 
cheerful company, those young men and women dressed in 
their best; their greetings and laughter and talking made 
a buoyant chorus. If there was anxiety in any breast, no word, 
not a glance betrayed it. All was bustle, excitement, and high 
spirits, such as you would find in any party of young people 
about to start on a May morning for a rare holiday. Conn, 
to whom every one looked instinctively on such occasions 
as leader and organizer, had never been more equal to his 
work, more collected or more ready of resource. The book- 
keeper was not going, nor did Conn press her to; he did not 
care for his wife to mix in the rough crowd. But even she 
successfully strove to be infected by the prevailing hilarity, 
and to hide her anxiety, multiplied occasions to run backwards 
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and forwards between the inn and the landing-place, where 
she stood as the procession of boats started at last, following 
cautiously at first the narrow channel of deeper water by which 
boats move in and away from the shore when the tide is low. 

“Come back soon and bring me the news,” she called to 
Conn as he passed. 

“As soon as ever ’tis over, I'll start,” was Conn’s rejoinder. 
He was steering in the first boat, and other boats to the number 
of at least a dozen followed at short intervals. From time 
to time one or other of the party looked back and saw the 
book-keeper on the sea-wall; sometimes she was walking 
to and fro, sometimes she was standing and looking after 
them, shading her eyes; and then the point of Bruff Island 
shut her out, and the inn, and everything behind; and they 
looked forward thenceforth to Lisheen, and towards the swarms 
of boats streaming thither from all quarters. 

We could see how animated the bay was that morning 
from the Castle windows, and at breakfast some one proposed 
that The O’Doherty and I should also go by water. But The 
O’Doherty was too restless and too eager, to be able to endure 
so tame a mode of journeying. He must ride, he said, though 
it would take longer. Alternately irritable and sanguine, he 
was impatient to be off, and long before the hour of departure 
he was cursing and swearing to know why the horses had not 
been brought round. 

At last we were ready to set off. Madame O’Doherty, 
Alicia, and Bell, and the youngest girls came out on the steps 
to see us go,and The O’Doherty was about to mount when 
his wife called him. He joined her, and some whispered 
conversation ensued; but her tones were audible as she said 
in conclusion: “ Above all things, don’t be carried away, 
James; remember the limit we have agreed upon, and that 
the best of things may be bought at too dear a price.” 

The O’Doherty raised his hand impatiently. “My dear, 
you needn't be afraid. D’ye take me for an impetuous boy ?” 

“I do hope papa will gain the day,” whispered Alicia. 

But what, at such a moment, was the sale of the inn to me? 
I could only sigh out, “Oh, Alicia! this time to-morrow!” 

“ Now, Mr. Shipley! if you’re going to come, let’s be going,” 
cried The O'Doherty, already in the saddle. I was not long 
behind him. The ladies waved us adieux, and with parting 
salutes we rode away. 
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A brisk canter through the morning air did something to 
lighten The O’Doherty’s spirits. His colour became heightened, 
he breathed more freely as we slackened pace to mount the 
long ascent which carries the road over the lowest part of the 
mountain called the Hog’s Back, and said he felt better 
already. 

“A morning like this,” said he in a more softened tone, 
“brings back something of one’s youthful feelings. Happy 
reckless days when nothing could trouble! Would this thing 
that has sat on me like a nightmare these past weeks have 
given me a minute’s uneasiness then? It would not have 
counted a feather’s weight with me. Eheu/! cheu! why cannot 
we always be young?” 

My mind ran off at once to the couple at the inn who were 
young enough, and whose destiny hung on the upshot of this 
sale to-day, which they had awaited with an anxiety more keen, 
perhaps, than The O’Doherty’s; and I said, answering him 
and my thought at the same time, “ Every age has its troubles.” 

“TI believe it has in these times,” said he, looking me over. 
“It seems to me as if the young men of to-day were not like 
the young men of my time at all. They are old too soon. 
They talk too wisely for their years. They carry themselves 
before their time as if they had the cares of life upon their 
shoulders. I would not care to be young, as men are young 
nowadays. What they will be like when they get to be fifty, 
I wonder. For the matter of that I shouldn't like to tell you 
what sort of a place I think the world will be to live in, twenty 
years hence. ’Tis bad enough now in all conscience. Imagine 
for one moment the impudence of a pair of money-lending 
villains daring to harbour the idea of buying up my own 
property under my very nose!” 

“T hope you won't think me too wise, sir, if I remind you 
not to cross a bridge before you come to it. After what you 
have told me of the lengths you are prepared to go, I can’t help 
thinking that if those Dublin fellows are so foolhardy as to enter 
the lists against you, they will find out before the day is ended 
that they would have made more money by stopping at home.” 

“We shall soon know,” said The O'Doherty, putting spurs to 
his horse, for we had surmounted the hill which now descended 
by an easy gradient for the four miles that remained of the 
distance to Lisheen. 

We put up our horses at the hotel stables, and turning away 
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from the market, which had no attractions for us to-day, made in 
the direction of the auction-room, which was at the extremity of 
the town opposite the landing-stage. We were not the first 
arrivals. The boats from Glencoonoge had long ago discharged 
their loads. Conn’s was the first familiar face I saw. He was 
answering some question of Mr. Jardine’s, who flitted about from 
one person to another, and managed to let his eye fall anywhere 
rather than upon us; until The O'Doherty, who didn’t under- 
stand being avoided, made up to him and noisily gave him good- 
morning. There was an uneasiness in Mr. Jardine’s manner I 
thought, alike in the excessive geniality with which he agreed 
with The O’Doherty’s commonplaces about the weather, in the 
concern with which he inquired after the health of Madame 
O’Doherty and the “dear young ladies,” in the exaggerated 
relief with which he received the intelligence that they were all 
quite well. He said there would probably be a stiff contest. 
There were several men here he did not know, who he was told 
were going to bid. The tall lean man and the short fat man, 
standing together and casting furtive glances in our direction, 
were none other than the Messrs. Goble and Lend. The 
O'Doherty hearing this, regarded the Dublin firm steadily and 
with a fixedness of look which had a good deal of fight in it; 
but Goble and Lend only turned their backs on us. Mr. Montagu 
Hopkins, Lord Lisheen’s agent, came up presently. Mr. Jardine 
had already left us to speak to a bullet-headed man, who 
Mr. Hopkins said was the auctioneer ; and in colloquy with him 
the lawyer walked towards the auction-room. 

“Come, boy!” said The O'Doherty; “let us choose our 
positions. The place is small, and will fill up before we can say 
‘Jack Robinson.’ ” 

Already several people, some of them, perhaps, intending 
bidders, had taken their seats; and the general movement in 
the direction of the sale-room that followed in our wake made 
the small room insufferably full in a very few minutes. I looked 
about for the Glencoonoge faces, and after a little was able to 
detect some of the men here and there; the wives and the girls 
were gone away to the market. Conn Hoolahan, towering a 
read at least above his fellows, there was no difficulty in 
discovering. 

Some one behind me said, “Do you see your friend the 
lamp-post ?” 

“ Aye,” answered another voice. 
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“By Jove, Goble, you left your mark on him!” 

“T haven’t done with him yet. Never mind him now. Keep 
your wits about you, and don’t talk. Here’s the auctioneer 
going to begin.” 

It was easy to guess who my neighbours were. 

An ominous stillness fell on the assembly as the auctioneer 
took his seat and opened the papers in front of him; and not a 
word of the remarks with which he explained the nature of the 
business about to be transacted was suffered to escape. Fora 
long time it looked as if the matter was not going to advance 
any further. No one answered the auctioneer’s invitation for 
biddings, until at length the honest farmers, whose faith in their 
modest powers of purchase had been dwindling as the hour of 
trial approached, gained courage in the long interval of silence: 
and when at Jast one of their number ventured to name a sum, 
the ball began to roll. His bid was before very long overtopped 
by a second, which a third presently capped; and these were 
followed up with an earnestness which developed into personal 
animosity, until there was a scramble and a scrimmage, so to 
speak, of small advances, the confusion of which made even 
the auctioneer laugh as he tried to unravel it. These simple 
strugglers were, however, soon exhausted. They fell away one 
by one, beaten by each other.. The last of their number 
triumphed unchallenged for a few proud moments, during which 
no one can say what visions of comfort, splendour, and pros- 
perity did not flash before his imagination. And then his 
castle in the air withered as, at a nod from The O’Doherty, the 
amount advanced another stage. Goble and Lend presently 
entered the lists, and the competitors settled down steadily 
to work. Occasionally there came a halt, during which the 
auctioneer would look round, appealing now to this side and 
now to that, to go on, which had an extremely irritating effect 
upon The O’Doherty. 

“Really, gentlemen,” said the auctioneer, during one of these 
pauses, in which The O’Doherty was leading, “at this rate we 
shall never finish. Can’t we manage to move a little faster? 
You know the matter cannot stop here. The price is 
well, it’s a good joke, I admit. Come now, why hang fire? 
A neat little inn going for a song! Why waste time? The 
day is fine; the fun is just going to begin at the fair; it’s very 
hot and stuffy in this little room, and I’m sure you must be 
anxious for a whiff of fresh air. I know I am myself. Come, 
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come now, gentlemen, be reasonable; let’s settle this little 
matter out of hand.” 

By slow stages, and by management and encouragement, 
the auctioneer had brought the price up to £1,850. The 
O’Doherty I knew did not intend to go beyond £2,000. For 
some time past the good-humoured confidence with which he 
had started had been growing less apparent, and an angry fire 
was beginning to light in his eye. At last he interrupted one 
of the auctioneer’s stimulating little speeches with : 

“You've said all that, sir, fifty times already. D’ye take us 
for a pack of children, that you keep us here standing still the 
whole day ?” 

“I hope I know my business, sir!” retorted the auctioneer, 
with a coolness in very marked contrast to The O’Doherty’s 
heat. “I shall follow the course I think best. You remind 
me »’ and he told some story that did not fulfil its promise 
of bearing upon the point at issue, but had nevertheless the 
effect of tickling his audience, much to the chagrin of The 
O'Doherty, to whom the general laugh sounded like a vote of 
censure on his interference. But the old fellow stuck to his 
guns bravely, went the full length of his tether, aye, and 
beyond it, five hundred pounds beyond, and still Goble and 
Lend outran him. “Hang the fellows!” he said, in an 
audible whisper, as he wiped the perspiration from his face, and 
left them in possession of the field; “they must be made of 
money!” 

The poor old man! He was opposite me, not far off, and 
I knew well from the expression of his face what must be his 
mortification at that moment, when his cherished ambition 
melted into thin air before his eyes. His pain would be greater 
by-and-bye; just now it was counterbalanced by anxiety 
that his competitors should themselves be outbid. Lord 
Lisheen would be a million times preferable to such neigh- 
bours. His agent had bid once or twice already—why was 
he silent now? Would no one come forward? Why did the 
auctioneer say nothing now but mechanically repeat, “Two 
thousand five hundred and twenty-five, two thousand five 
hundred and twenty-five. A nice little thing going for two 
thousand five hundred and twenty-five pounds. Will any one 
advance upon two thousand five hundred and twenty-five 
pounds for this eligible property ?” 

Ah, thank goodness! The O’Doherty was kept so long 
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on tenter-hooks at this figure, that he sighed with relief when 
Mr. Hopkins took up the bidding, and almost laughed to see 
how the money-lenders’ faces fell. Mr. Hopkins had put in his 
voice once or twice before, when The O'Doherty had seemed to 
hesitate and there appeared to be a possibility that the firm 
would gain the day. But now, when it was past a doubt 
that The O'Doherty had given up, the agent stepped 
into the breach, and pressed upon the adventurers with a 
promptness which at first staggered them. They soon recovered 
themselves, however, and kept ahead of Hopkins so persever- 
ingly, though by slow and tantalizing steps, that the latter 
began to slacken speed, and at length, when £3,000 had been 
passed, he withdrew from the contest. 

Now, at last, finding themselves unchallenged masters of the 
field, did the money-lenders begin to breathe freely, and to look 
round the room with an assured air. They did not perceive, 
and would have made small account of it if they had, how much 
their success was deprecated. What had been seen and heard 
of Goble and Lend was quite enough to set popular feeling 
against them. Even The O'Doherty was grinding his teeth, 
and vowing inwardly they should receive no civility from him ; 
yet feeling instinctively at the same time that, with their money 
and their knowledge of the law, they would have it in their 
power to annoy him in manifold ways. The crowd for the most 
part took the matter after the fashion in this quarter of the 
globe, with a resigned indifference. It was all over now, and 
some of those nearest the door, made good their escape into the 
open air, out of the stifling heat of the room. Conn was thinking 
of the bad news he had to take home to his wife. 

“For the last time, three thousand and twenty-five,” repeated 
the auctioneer. “Going at three thousand and—thank you, sir— 
fifty, three thousand and fifty. Any advance upon three 
thousand and fifty?” 

“What the devil!” muttered Goble, as he looked sharply 
hither and thither to see who was bidding now. 

“Not fifty! Twenty-five!” called out Lend. 

“ Three thousand and fifty! Any advance on three thousand 
and fifty ?” 

“ Seventy-five,” shouted Goble. 

“ Seventy-five, seventy-five. Three thousand and—thank 
you, sir—one hundred. Three thousand one hundred. Going 
at three thousand one hundred.” 
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“Whose is the bid?” demanded Goble, in a rage, for no 
voice was heard. 

“Three thousand one hundred,” continued the auctioneer, 
imperturbably. 

“ Twenty-five,” cried Goble, making another effort. 

“Twenty-five. Three thousand one hundred and—fifty, fifty. 
Three thousand one hundred and fifty.” 

“It's a plant!” whispered Lend, excitedly. “He's running 
us up! There's no one bidding!” 

“ Look’ee, sir,” said Goble, in a very determined way. “I 
like things fair and aboveboard * 

“Oh! Listen to that!” cried somebody in the room. 

“Ugh!” groaned the crowd in a chorus. 

“And I insist on knowing who it is that’s bidding—or 
whether any one is bidding at all.” 

“You may insist as much as you like,” said the auctioneer. 
“Tt is not my business to give you information. Three thousand 
one hundred and fifty. Going for three thou , 

Lend had noticed that the auctioneer’s glances were repeat- 
edly directed towards the corner of the table on his left, which 
was hidden from our end of the room by the encroachment of 
the crowd. 

“Stand back there!” cried Goble. “Let's see who’s behind.” 

“Am I master here—or you?” shouted the auctioneer. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Goble’s command had produced a backward 
movement of the crowd, now thinned by the partial exodus— 
only a slight movement, but sufficient to lay bare the full length 
of the auctioneer’s table, behind which, at its furthest extremity, 
was ensconsed a small figure with brown hair carefully brushed 
up from both sides of the head towards the centre. 

“Mr. Jardine!” exclaimed Goble. 

“God bless my soul!” ejaculated The O’Doherty, while 
from the rest an approving buzz, mixed with some laughter, 
hailed the apparition; and there were cries of “Long life to 
you, Mr. Jardine! Success to you, sir!” and similar greetings. 
The little man’s star had shot up; he would have much power 
in his hands should he win. 

“Gentlemen,” said the auctioneer, after awaiting silence for 
several minutes, “I beg of you to keep quiet. For the last time, 
three thousand one hundred and fifty.” 

“Your title will be bad!” shouted Mr. Goble to the Lisheen 
lawyer. The latter vouchsafed no reply. 
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“T shall take any bid that’s offered,” remarked the auctioneer, 
unconcernedly. 

“Run him up, Henry,” whispered Lend. “It'll serve our 
purpose just as well. That’s your tack now, old man. The 


higher the better !” 
“ Seventy-five!” called out Goble. 


Mr. Jardine only nodded, as he had done formerly unseen, 
and the auctioneer sang out calmly, “Three thousand two 
hundred.” 

“ Twenty-five,” shouted Goble. 

“Ahem!” coughed Mr. Jardine. “Fifty.” At which there 
was a delighted burst of laughter and cheers from the crowd. 

“ Silence, gentlemen, 2/ you please.” 

“Go on, Henry,” whispered Lend. “It’s all right. I’ve 
been watching him. He means to have it.” 

“We mustn't let ourselves in,” muttered his partner. 

“What d’ye mean?” returned the other. “You know how 
to prevent that, I should think, by now, eh!” 

I would have given a good deal to have been near Mr. 
Jardine at that moment, and at every fresh bid my desire to 
restrain him grew stronger. Quite satisfied with himself, how- 
ever, and with what seemed to me, after all I had heard, to be 
a strange want of perception of the trap he was being decoyed 
into, Mr. Jardine went on, light-heartedly topping his rival’s 
biddings. He must have been carried off his legs by the 
sympathy which he felt was with him in the room, so recklessly 
did he bid, so indifferent did he appear as to the expenditure of 
his money, puffing it away at each breath with a freedom and a 
sense of enjoyment which popularized him immensely with the 
people. In less than no time the bidding was at £4,100. Too 
bad! that money should be so wantonly squandered for the 
advantage of a pair of swindlers. I could stand it no longer, 
and throwing squeamishness to the winds, scribbled a few lines 
on the back of a letter, and had it passed hand over hand to 
the lawyer. It had the effect of sobering him. The inn was 
down to the firm at this moment for £4,150. Mr. Jardine 
suddenly became mute. I wish I could have seen the partners’ 
faces at that moment, but I was sitting with my back to them. 

“Four thousand, one hundred and fifty,” cried the auctioneer, 
hardly able to believe that an out-of-the-way mountain inn could 
have realized such a sum. “ Any advance, gentlemen, upon that 
bid? A snug little inn, gentlemen, going dirt cheap for four 
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thousand one hundred and fifty pound! Well, gentlemen, all 
I have to say is, somebody’s letting a bargain slip. Healthy 
locality, rich scenery, nice little business, all going for a matter 
of four thousand one hundred and fifty pound. Four thousand 
one hundred and fifty pound! Dirt cheap, gentlemen. Any 
advance upon four thousand one hundred and fifty? If some 
one else doesn’t sing out, I shall have to knock it down to 
this gentleman here for four thousand one hundred and fifty 
pound.” 

“TI beg your pardon, sir,” said Mr. Goble, with astonishing 
effrontery, “you are making a mistake; not to me, but to the 
gentleman yonder—mine was the previous bid.” 

“Nothing of the kind, sir!” said Mr. Jardine. “I bid four 
thousand one hundred and twenty-five—not a penny more.” 

“T certainly understood it so,” said the auctioneer, judicially. 

But Goble and Lend would have it that they were right, while 
Mr. Jardine stoutly maintained his view: and the disputants 
were growing warmer on both sides, when the auctioneer, 
rapping the table loudly with the hammer, called for silence. 

“Mr. Jardine,” he said, as soon as silence had been restored, 
“do I understand that your last offer was four thousand one 
hundred and twenty-five?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the lawyer, emphatically, “that was my last 
bid.” 

“Very well, then. We will start again, gentlemen, if you 
please, from that point. Four thousand one hundred and 
twenty-five. Four thousand one hundred and twenty-five. Mr. 
Jardine bids four thousand one hundred and twenty-five. Is 
there any advance upon that bid? Do you advance upon that, 
sir?” 

Mr. Goble shook his head. In vain the auctioneer tried to 
stimulate his auditory. In vain he put the matter in this light 
and in that. In vain he regretfully prolonged the awe-inspiring 
word, “Going!” Only an intense silence answered him. 

“Going !!” 

Every breath in the room was held, and not a word fell from 
any lip. The auctioneer raised the hammer high in air. It was 
awful to see it poised there; awful to see it slowly beginning to 
descend. Lower it came, and lower, and then it touched the 
table with a light rap. 

“Gone.” 

For a moment every one stood with mouths wide open, in a 
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state of expectancy. Mr. Jardine hurried up to the auctioneer. 
Mr. Goble and Mr. Lend conferred together and laughed ; but 
there was nothing more very clearly to be ascertained, and the 
room soon began to empty rapidly. For my part, had I been 
with a less impetuous companion, I certainly would have waited 
to make out what I could of the remaining formalities, But it 
would not do to thwart The O’Doherty at this juncture, so I 
moved with him towards the door, through which the crowd 
was now pouring. 

“Whew!” he cried, taking a long breath as soon as we were 
in the open air. ‘“ Did you ever know anything like it ?” 

“The heat? Never.” 

“The heat! No, the price. If any one had told it me, I 
wouldn’t have believed it possible. And Mr. Jardine, too! Were 
ye ever so surprised in your life ?” 

“Who would have thought he had such an ambition—or so 
much money !” 

“Faith, I don’t know which to wonder at most, his wealth or 
his folly. A close-fisted man, too, to be flinging away money 
like that! He was too eager—the others saw it, and they ran 
him up. Didn’t you see how they backed out when they 
thought he wouldn’t go any higher? But what is his idea? 
Can you understand his keeping such an intention to himself ? 
I declare ’tis downright treachery.” 

“ He didn’t bid against you, sir!” 

“No, no, there you're right. I forgot that. And I can 
almost forgive him, for keeping those rascals out of it. They 
were too many for me. But still, it wasn’t what I would have 
expected of Jardine, that he shouldn’t give me an inkling of 
what was in his mind.” 

“There he is, surrounded by all the boys from Glencoonoge. 
Won't he be courted now? We ought to congratulate him, too. 
He'll think you're offended, sir, if you don’t, and you might have 
a worse tenant. He’ll pass this way to his house. We might 
wait for him here.” 

But it was for the landing-stage that Mr. Jardine was 
making. Conn and some others scrambled into a boat and 
brought it round, and it looked as if the lawyer was going 
to make a journey across to Glencoonoge. So we stepped out 
as fast as we could towards the landing-place. Mr. Jardine, 
I believe, saw us. He was very pale, as he got hurriedly 
into the boat, which the Glencoonoge boys, obeying his orders, 
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no doubt, quickly pulled away from the shore, Conn steering, as 
before. 

“T declare I think he’s afraid of me!” said The O’Doherty, 
as we stopped short and looked after the boat, already at some 
distance. “A queer little man! Though I’ve known him all 
these years, I can’t make him out, at all. What the dickens is 
taking him to Glencoonoge? Does he think ‘The Harp’ will 
run away? ’Tis true what you say, sir, he didn’t bid against me, 
anyhow ; and so, after all, I’m right glad he has got it. I’d like 
to be the first to tell him so, too, when he lands at the other 
side. We might be there before him, if we spurred our horses. 
But, egad, we'll have some luncheon first—which is more than 
he got, anyhow. ’Tis a pity he was in such a hurry.” 
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Reviews. 
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I.—MEMOIR OF SIR JAMES MARSHALL, C.M.G., K.C.S.G.! 


THE services rendered by Sir James Marshall to his country 
have brought his name into public notice, and made it to be 
esteemed and respected. It is not only on this account however, 
that his loss is keenly felt, but rather because of the personal 
qualities he possessed, and the many virtues he practised. A 
short biography of him will be welcome, not as the memorial 
of a man distinguished by extraordinary abilities or great 
achievements, but of one whose cheerful disposition, strength 
and tenderness of character, warm heart, and readiness to help 
others, endeared him to his friends, and whose courage and 
devotion to duty won for him the sincere admiration of all who 
knew him either in his public or private capacity. 

Respecting Sir James Marshall’s childhood and youth there 
is little to relate. He was born in Edinburgh, in 1829, and was 
one of a large family of children. His father, a Presbyterian, 
afterwards an Anglican minister, appears to have trained his 
sons in habits of piety and the highest principles, which bore 
good fruit in after life. When James was sixteen years old, 
the charge of a gun which accidentally went off, shattered the 
upper part of his right arm to such an extent that amputation 
from the shoulder, always a dangerous operation, was necessary. 
For several days his condition was critical; but health and 
strength gradually returned, and with them the buoyant spirits 
natural to the young. James Marshall learnt to write, and 
write well too, with his left hand, and he managed so dexterously 
to conceal the loss of his arm, that in after life to a casual 
observer it was scarcely apparent. This lamentable accident 
occasioned the immediate surrender of the boy’s cherished hope 
of entering the army ; he was sent to Oxford, to study for the 
Anglican ministry. After about five years of earnest whole- 
hearted work in his profession, misgivings arose in Mr. Marshall’s 
mind concerning the sacerdotalism of the body he belonged to, 


2 Memoir of Sir James Marshall, C.M.G., K.C.S.G. By Canon Brownlow. 
London: Burns and Oates, Limited, 1890. 
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which led him at length to seek an interview with Father 
Vaughan at the Redemptorist Monastery at Clapham. He 
was accompanied by a friend who was also on his way to the 
Church of God. 

Marshall’s main point was the Papal Supremacy, his friend’s great 
difficulty was the Catholic devotion to our Lady. To the amusement 
of Father Vaughan, Marshall, who had long had a tender devotion to 
the Blessed Virgin, refuted all his friend’s objections on that score, 
while his friend supplied the solution to most of his difficulties about 
the Pope. Father Vaughan said, “ Well, you two will very soon convert 
one another.” A short time afterwards he resigned his curacy, and 
wrote from his mother’s house: “I have gone through as much, almost 
more than body and mind can sustain, and the fierceness of the conflict 
is now over, and I am already entering on the actual Jossession of that 
glorious inheritance of the children of God, which I have already deeply 
enjoyed in the Aope that I had it.” (p. 4.) 


The transition from the kingdom of darkness to the kingdom 
of light almost invariably involves some painful sacrifice on the 
part of those who make it. In the case of Mr. Marshall it 
necessitated the renunciation for the second time of the career 
he had chosen for himself. The loss of his arm, which had 
unfitted him for military service, now precluded him from 
enrolling himself, as he fain would have done, in the militia of 
Jesus Christ, and continuing, invested with the powers of a 
Catholic priest, that work into which he had as an Anglican 
minister thrown himself heart and soul. For two or three years 
after his conversion, he lived with the Oblate Fathers at Bays- 
water; his constant intercourse with them and attendance at 
the altar kept before his mind too painfully the consciousness 
that he could never offer the Holy Sacrifice; unable to bear 
up against his grief, he sought a home elsewhere. 

When I found [he writes] my life at Bayswater did but crush me 
more and more under the bitter trial of being excluded from ministering 
at the altar, and that I could not enter the cloister either, I had to enter 
upon the position of a Christian gentleman in the world. I did so, and 
very queer it was for a time, but my aim was to establish myself dis- 
tinctly in that character. (p. 6.) 

How cheerfully he accepted this position, how admirably he 
fulfilled its duties, and how much he achieved for the glory of 
God and the benefit of his fellow-creatures, will be seen by all 
who read to its close the brief biography before us. 

After holding for some years a mastership in the Oratory 
School at Edgbaston, Mr. Marshall entered at Lincoln’s Inn, 
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and in due course was called to the bar. In 1873 he accepted 
the appointment of Chief Magistrate to the native tribes in the 
British possessions on the Gold Coast. 

From the outset he liked his duties there very much, and 
gained immense influence over the chiefs and their people, for 
he took an interest in them, and, unlike many of his countrymen, 
treated them invariably with patient courtesy and kindness. 
They also appreciated the even-handed justice he dealt out 
when adjusting differences between the natives and Europeans. 
When the Ashanti War broke out, he was the only white man 
they would follow, and he was consequently induced to take 
the field, at the head of a large contingent. His empty right 
sleeve too, we are told, gave the natives additional confidence 
in his generalship, as they regarded him as a veteran warrior 
who had lost his arm in battle. His adventures and experiences 
during the military operations are recorded in the letters he 
wrote home, full of most interesting details of his daily life, and 
giving an insight into the brave, kindly spirit which animated 
him throughout his career in Africa, enabling him to surmount 
the difficulties which misrepresentation of his action in 
administering justice brought on him, and helping him, for the 
first ten years at least, to resist the depressing influence of the 
climate. 

Far worse to him than the climate was the fact of being 
cut off from all means of grace and external helps which the 
Catholic Church affords to her children. He used to be spoken 
of by his friends, we are told, as one who enjoyed his religion; 
hence he felt the privations his position enforced on him most 
keenly. The spiritual desolation of the land he was in grieved 
him profoundly. “Let me express to you,” he wrote, “the 
sorrow and indignation I feel at this vast English Protectorate 
being left without a Catholic mission, or one Catholic priest.” 
The religion of the natives was a degrading fetish worship, and 
human sacrifices were of daily occurrence. The only missionaries 
were the Wesleyans, and yet the fields were ripe for the harvest. 
After the Ashanti War was over, Sir James Marshall revisited 
England several times, for the authorities made the wise regula- 
tion that European officials should have six months’ leave after 
twelve months’ service. In 1877 he married a lady to whom he 
had long been attached, and his newly-made wife insisted on 
accompanying him to Africa. Well it was that she did so, as her 
nursing saved him from succumbing to a sharp attack of fever. 
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We will not attempt to trace each step of Sir James Marshall’s 
active and useful career in Africa, nor to depict his pious and 
busy life when in 1882, after receiving the honour of knighthood, 
he resigned office, and took up his abode at Roehampton. 
Helpful in every good work, he yet reserved his chief sympathy 
for the needs of people among whom he had lived so long, and 
of the struggling missions at length established among them, 
It will be remembered that Sir James Marshall always expressed 
the opinion that the best basis of missionary operations would 
be found in West Africa, and that to check the inroads of 
Islamism by occupying the belt of heathen country between 
Northern and Central Africa, was far more important than to 
carry on a crusade against the slave-trade in the interior. It 
was in the hope of assisting these missions that in 1887 he 
consented to return to the West Coast for three months, in 
erder to organize a judicial system suitable to the country. 
The separation from his family was a bitter trial, but the 
consciousness that he was making the sacrifice for God lifted 
him above the sorrow of absenting himself from the home he 
loved so dearly. 

Sir James MarShall returned to England the following year 
in good spirits, and with renewed zeal in the cause of African 
missions. But his constitution was further weakened by the 
expedition, and about a year later, he succumbed to an attack 
ef pneumonia while staying with his wife and children at 
Margate, in the month of August. The end came very 
suddenly, and was met with the Christian fortitude and cheerful 
resignation befitting the termination of so exemplary a life. 

A touching account of his last moments, written by Father 
Sigebert Sanders, O.S.B., who attended him on his death-bed, 
concludes the memoir. To no one than to Sir James Marshall 
can the words chosen for the text of his funeral sermon be 
applied more fitly: Whatever thy hand is able to do, do tt earnestly. 


2.—THE ORIGIN OF LANDED PROPERTY.! 


This is an excellent work by the great Celtic scholar of 
France, and one of the many evidences that deep research in 

1 Recherches sur l’origine dela propriété fonciere et des noms de lieux habités en 
France. Par H. d’Arbois de Jubainville. Paris: Thorin, 1890. xxxi and 
703 pp. 8vo. 
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the historical sciences is not confined to the limits of Germany. 
M. de Jubainville’s book, as the title shows, is composed of two 
parts. The second and much the longest is an elaborate inquiry 
into the names of the hamlets, villages, and towns of France, 
and from its nature is intended only for the comparatively 
narrow circle of philologists and archeologists. But the first 
part is of great interest for all students of history and social 
science, and might, we think, with advantage have been published 
separately. The author gives us a vivid picture of the Gauls 
before Czsar’s conquest, and in particular explains with 
admirable clearness the economic foundation of Gallic society, 
confirming the views of ancient Ireland and ancient Britain set 
forth by the late Sir Henry Maine and Professor Seebohm. 
There was in one sense community of land, but by no means in 
the. sense of the modern Social Democrats; for if the open 
unfenced pasture, grass, and cornland was not the permanent 
possession of separate families, the means of using the land 
were ; for only those who had cattle to feed on the pastures, 
oxen to draw the ploughs, and ploughs and seed-corn, could 
turn the common land to good account ; and in fact the owner- 
ship of this moveable property was in the hands of an aristocracy 
who were the political rulers and economic masters of the 
plebeian multitude. Still they were not absolute masters ; and 
the change brought about by the Roman conquest, which trans- 
formed so many Gallic nobles into Roman domzni or landlords, 
each in his vz//a the centre of his definite and registered fundus 
or estate, bears a striking analogy to the change in the Scotch 
and Irish land-tenure brought about by the introduction of 
English law. In both cases what was introduced was not the 
diversity of fortune and the distinction of rich and poor, for 
that had existed before, and must exist wherever there is to be 
any civilized life. The novelty was in giving absolute power to 
the rich, and breaking the links that had bound together the 
higher and lower classes of society. And curiously enough in 
both cases after the lapse of several centuries we see a restraint 
put to this mischievous absolutism of ownership: in Gaul by 
the Christian Emperors of the fourth century; in the British 
Isles by the tardy legislation of our own day. 

M. Jubainville’s researches on names reminds us of the truth 
too often forgotten, that language and nomenclature are no 
proof, hardly a presumption of race. What scholar who reads 
of Caius Julius Vindex, or of Caius Valerius Procillus, would 
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not claim them as true Romans, scions, moreover, each of an 
illustrious Roman geas? But in reality they were no more 
Romans than the “native gentlemen” of British India are 
Englishmen. They were two nobles of, Gaul, who like many 
others, took Roman names and learnt Latin. And there is little 
doubt that by a similar process, not yet quite ended, in the 
British Isles, multitudes with names that are of Teutonic origin 
have little if any Teutonic blood in their veins. 

To return to M. Jubainville’s book, it is furnished with a 
capital Index in four departments, giving the ancient names of 
places, the modern names of places, the names of persons, and 
the termination of the ancient names of places. It is thus a 
capital book of reference ; and even those who are not antiquaries 
may be interested to find the names that figure in the pages of 
Livy and Cicero reappearing as the names of communes in 
modern France. For the estate was generally named after its 
first owner ; and the first owner, if not a Roman, often took, as 
we have seen, a Roman name. Thus if ever in our travels 
through France we are delayed at Courgais, in the department 
of Allier, or at Curgay, in Vienne, or at Courgay, in Indre-et- 
Loire, we may while away the time by musing on the vicissitudes 
of names and families, of languages and nations. For these 
places each derive their names from Curctacus, and this implies 
that in each case the first owner of the estate, manor, or fundus, 
was named Curtius, and that each of the three first owners 
probably in the reign of Augustus, were either Gauls who had 
assumed, or Romans who had inherited the name of the gens 
Curtia, the name, that is, of the hero of our boyhood, the 
Marcus Curtius, who sprang into the gulf that had opened in 
the midst of the forum, and saved his country by his self- 
sacrifice. 


3.—A SHORT LIFE OF CARDINAL NEWMAN.! 


Among the various books on Cardinal Newman, we have 
an excellent summary of his life by Mr. J. S. Fletcher. It is 
written in a bright, attractive style, and contains timely extracts 
from his works and letters. It is well suited as a present to 
Protestant friends, as it avoids anything that could give offence, 
and puts before the reader a picture of the great Roman 


1 4 Short Life of Cardinal Newman, Wy J. S. Fletcher. London: Ward and 
Downey. 
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ecclesiastic that cannot fail to win from all impartial minds 
a reverence for his fearless honesty, his love of truth, his 
masterly genius, and his affectionate heart. It was one of the 
greatest triumphs of Cardinal Newman’s life that his personal 
character won for the religion that he professed a respect that 
bigotry and prejudice had hitherto denied it. Before Kingsley 
was beaten out of the field of controversy by the transparent 
sincerity and noble courage of the adversary whom he had 
defamed, the educated Protestant world believed all Roman 
ecclesiastics in general to be artful, deceitful, untrustworthy. 
After the Apologia was written, no intelligent man could retain 
such a belief. The simplicity of the Cardinal was one of the 
strongest weapons of his genius: the simplicity of his character, 
of his life, of his literary style, and above all of his single- 
hearted devotion to the cause of truth and of God. His simple 
life’ at Birmingham is well described by Mr. Fletcher. The 
Cardinal, he tells us, rose at five, occupied himself with his 
devotions till seven, then said Mass and made his thanks- 
giving. 

At eight o’clock he appeared in the refectory, where he breakfasted 
in silence, as is the custom in religious houses, attending, while he ate, 
to his letters, which were always numerous. At nine o’clock he returned 
to his study, where, after making -his own bed and tidying his rooms, 
he occupied himself with his correspondence, studies, and whatever 
“work he might have on hand, until two or three o’clock. His lunch 
consisted of a bowl of soup, a piece of bread, and a glass of light wine. 
During the afternoon he went out for an hour or two’s exercise in the 
suburbs of Birmingham, or into the play-grounds attached to the 
Oratory School, there to watch the school-games, while sometimes he 
was found in the Birmingham streets, poring over the book-stalls. 
Sometimes he drove out in a little brougham which was given to him 
on his election to the Cardinalate. At half-past five he attended 
Vespers, and at six o’clock came the community dinner, followed by a 
period of social intercourse in the Recreation Room. About seven 
o’clock he retired to his study, and was occupied with his evening 
devotions until ten, at which hour he always retired for the night. 
During the last year or two his habits were somewhat modified, and he 
never went out in the afternoon, but rested instead. Cardinal Newman’s 
rooms at the Oratory were more like the cell of a monk than the 
apartments of a Prince of the Church. There was very little furniture, 
and no luxuries. (pp. 175, 176.) 


We are glad to find that Mr. Fletcher has inserted the 
scathing exposé of Dr. Achilli’s crimes. After the trial, in which 
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the justice of Englishmen showed itself unable to resist popular 
prejudice against the Church, the Lecture in which it was 
contained had to be suppressed, but it is worth perusing for 
many reasons, if only because, as Mr. Fletcher truly says, it 
gave the death-blow to the popular Protestantism of the day. 
It has no parallel as a piece of delicate satire and of the proper 
use of the axgumentum ad hominem. Achilli came before the 
world as a revealer of the scandals in the Catholic Church, 
and Newman answers, not by denying the scandals, but by 
admitting them in at least one instance. 


Dr. Achilli has something to tell, it is true; he Aas a scandal to 
reveal, he Aas an argument to exhibit. It is a simple one, and a 
powerful one, as far as it goes—-and it is ove. That one argument is 
himself, it is his presence which is the triumph of Protestants; it is the 
sight of him which is a Catholic’s confusion. It is, indeed, a confusion 
that our Holy Mother could have had a priest like him. He feels the 
force of the argument, and he shows himself to the multitude that is 
gazing upon him. “Mothers of families,” he seems to say, “gentle 
maidens, innocent children, look at me, for I am worth looking at. 
You do not see such a sight every day. Can any Church live over 
the imputation of such a production as I am? _ I have been a Roman 
priest and a hypocrite. I have been a profligate under a cowl. I am 
that Father Achilli who, as early as 1826, was deprived of my faculty 
to lecture for an offence which my superiors did their best to conceal ; 
and who in 1827 had already earned the reputation of a scandalous 
friar. .. . Look at me, ye mothers of England, a confessor against 
Popery, for ‘ ye ne’er may look upon my like again.’” (pp. 109, 110.) 


Mr. Fletcher remarks, and we fully agree with him, that 
even after the lapse of forty-five years, it is impossible to 
estimate the full effect of Cardinal Newman’s secession. It has 
been lately remarked by one who speaks with authority, that 
the Oxford movement was like a shower which sometimes 
seems to be lost and gone, but after a short interval is followed 
by a copious and lasting rain. The signs of the times certainly 
seem to point to something like this, and the fact that a few 
Protestant publishers find it worth their while to publish a 
Life of one who has done more than any one in the century to 
destroy Protestantism, is an indication of the direction whether 
the current is setting. They have put the task of drawing up 
the sketch into good hands in entrusting it to Mr. Fletcher. 
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4.—GENERAL M ETAPHYSICS.! 


Father John Rickaby’s second volume, General Metaphysics, 
is a most welcome work on Catholic Philosophy, and a valuable 
addition to the previous numbers of the Stonyhurst Series. 
We believe it will hold its place in the first rank of philosophical 
text-books for a very long time to come. 

General Metaphysics is the most abstract and most difficult, 
yet, in certain respects, the most important branch of Philosophy, 
and a handbook executed in the masterly fashion of the 
volume before us will be a treasure to the future student of 
Philosophy far surpassing anything his ancestors possessed, 

The volume is divided into two Books. Book I. pp. 1—220, 
‘deals with deing in general, its various transcendental attributes 
—unity, truth, and goodness—the possibilities of being, the finite 
and the znfinzte. Book II. pp. 221—385, discusses some 
leading notions standing next in point of generality to 
Transcendental Being: substance, accident, personality, causality, 
Space, and tzme. The work thus covers the entire field of 
Ontology, as treated in the Latin manuals. The reader of 
Father Rickaby’s book, however, will find this science quite a 
new study, as compared with the dry and jejune form in which 
it usually appears in the scholastic text-books. The great 
majority of these works follow each other in a somewhat 
monotonous fashion over the same set of theses, whilst in 
too many of them there is to be found, not perhaps an 
ignorance, but an ignoring of all recent philosophical literature 
outside of the Church. This frequently proves somewhat dis- 
appointing to the reader who applies to these works for 
assistance against attacks raised by current infidelity. 

Yet such was not the practice of St. Thomas himself. He 
did not limit himself to the refutation of systems obsolete 
before his time. On the contrary, in every one of his philo- 
sophical treatises he devotes large space to the exposition and 
disproof of the Arabic and other contemporary errors. He was, 
like Aristotle, essentially a man abreast of his time, and we 
have very little doubt that were he writing now in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century, the doctrines of Herbert Spencer, 
of Mill, of Lewes, of Bain, of Hegel, and of Hartmann, would 


1 General Metaphysics. By John Rickaby, S.J. Stonyhurst Series, 408 pp. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 
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receive more attention from him than they generally do from 
our modern scholastics. 

It is in this respect, in his following the spirit of the greatest 
of the schoolmen, that the special excellence of Father Rickaby’s 
philosophical work lies. He thoroughly appreciates the fact 
that the foe whom the sound Catholic thinker of to-day has to 
meet is not Plotinus, or Avicenna, or Ockham, or Abelard, or 
even poor old Reid. Some of our more rigid scholastics would, 
perhaps, find fault with a certain want of dogmatic tone in 
various parts of the book, and an abstinence from definite 
decision in favour of either side of such famous medieval 
controversies as the reality of the distinction between essence 
and existence, or the possibility of an infinite number of 
possibles. And certainly if a necessary quality of the true 
philosopher is to have a confident conviction as to the right 
solution of every metaphysical problem, no matter how subtle 
or obscure, there would be some ground for dissatisfaction with 
this volume. But if the true aim of a Catholic text-book is to 
afford a lucid account and a solid defence of fundamental truths, 
and an equally adequate exposition and confutation of the most 
dangerous errors of the present time, then this General Meta- 
physics is an ideal English manual. 

This subject, too, seems to us, if we may venture to say so, 
peculiarly suitable to Father John Rickaby’s genius. Ontology 
is not, like Natural Theology or Euclid, a science to be built 
up by a series of compact theses, established by chains of 
reasoning from self-evident definitions and axioms. Its function 
is rather to examine, to sift carefully, to determine correctly, 
and to define with precision the notions and principles that lie 
at the roots of all knowledge. Now it is in analytical power 
that the author’s special strength appears to us to consist. The 
various ideas, Being, Essence, Substance, &c., are all handled in 
a masterly way. Starting with the vague terms of common 
life, he skilfully traces out their floating significations, and 
gradually leads us on till we have got a clear and firm grasp 
of the required conception. This attained, we are on solid 
ground to meet our opponents. The fundamental metaphysical 
notions being once lucidly explained and accurately defined, 
their validity is guaranteed by their own intrinsic evidence. 

If we might single out for special praise any particular parts 
in a work which appears so universally good, we would select 
the treatment of the notions of Being and Essence, in chapters 
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ii. and iii, and of Substance, at the beginning of Book II. 
The remarkable skill exhibited in unfolding the connotation 
of these terms, and the thorough handling of all the leading 
opponent views from Hume to Lotze and Wallace, would alone 
give the treatise claim to rank as a metaphysical work of the 
highest merit. 

There is one point only in which the author does not quite 
satisfy us. We would have been glad of a fuller treatment 
of the subject of Matter and Form. It would, in our view, have 
been desirable, especially as the Stonyhurst Series does not 
seem to include a volume on Cosmology, that the author of the 
General Metaphysics should have taken up this important 
question in an exhaustive manner, instead of confining himself 
to a mere outline of the subject. The limits of his space may, 
perhaps, have been the deterrent; but if the omission may 
give us ground for hope that Father Rickaby will yet take 
in hand in a special work the treatment of the leading problems 
of Cosmology, we have cause of great satisfaction. We most 
sincerely hope that the author’s wonderful knowledge of the 
manifold forms of modern error, and his singular powers of 
easy and agreeable yet effective handling of difficult problems, 
displayed in both the /irst Principles and General Metaphysics, 
may continue to afford us similar works in the struggle for 
truth which is becoming every day more severe. 


5.—FATHER CORNELY ON THE EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS.! 


Already in our notice of Father Gietmann’s Canticles and 
Ecclesiastes attention was drawn to the appearance of Father 
Cornely’s commentary on the First Epistle to the Corinthians. 
We have now to review its contents. 

Father Cornely is, we believe, entrusted with all the Epistles 
in the New Testament—that is to say, with the portion of the 
Bible which, after the four Gospels, is the main written source 
of Christian doctrine and exhortation. One turns, therefore, 
with interest to his first exegetical contribution to learn what 
kind of work is to be expected from him. We feel sure the 
reader will be pleased with what he finds. This is not, indeed, 
an adventurous commentary with elaborate appendices con- 


1 Cursus Scripture Sacra, Commentarius in Primam Epistolam ad Corinthios. 
Auctore Rudolpho Cornely, S.J. Paris: Lethielleux. 
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taining a wealth of historical and geographical illustrations as 
a setting to the text, but it is a good, useful commentary to 
which practical readers can go for solid help to understand the 
inspired writer’s meaning, and to follow the notoriously perplexing 
sequence of his thoughts. The style also merits commendation. 
Latin is a necessity for a commentary which is ambitious of 
meeting the wants of all the Catholic nations, but it is necessarily 
a trial to modern readers, even if they be priests ; and it has to 
be acknowledged that it is not as good a language in itself as 
German or English or French might be for expressing with 
nicety the subtleties of grammatical construction. However, 
in Father Cornely’s pages the inherent difficulties of the Latin 
language are reduced to the smallest dimensions. His Latin, 
though idiomatic, is singularly simple and plain in its con- 
structions, and is proportionately easy to follow. 

In his exegesis Father Cornely shows himself consistently 
opposed to far-fetched interpretations ; so that, although, in the 
true spirit of a Catholic commentator, he conscientiously sets 
down the expositions which have found favour with Fathers and 
great commentators of earlier days, you feel confident from the 
first which way his own decision will go. We may illustrate 
this characteristic from his treatment of certain passages of 
known interest and difficulty in the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, to which readers who take up the commentary 
are likely to turn at once for instruction. 

(1.) Chap. iii. 1o—12: This is a text to which appeal is often 
made on behalf of the doctrine of Purgatory. The true and the 
false types of Christian preaching and ministration are con- 
trasted, in themselves and in the ultimate consequence of 
spiritual loss or gain to the labourer. The Apostle employs 
the similitude of house building. In the end fire will attack 
the house when those who have built their portion with gold 
and silver and stone will be able to remain in it unharmed, 
whereas those who have built with wood, hay, and stubble, will 
lose the fruit of their labour and only save their persons by 
a painful escape through the fire. Is the fire intended—a fire 
which burns, but does not destroy—the fire of Purgatory? The 
difficulty is that the fire is referred in the text in clear terms 
to the Day of Judgment, and at that time the dispensation of 
Purgatory will be over. Father Cornely decides that purgatorial 
fire cannot on this account be directly intended, but argues 
that the existence of Purgatory for those who die before the 
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Last Day can be deduced by parity of reason. Clearly temporal 
punishment of sin which is not in itself serious enough to 
destroy the soul utterly, is asserted in the text. It is referred 
in compliance with the exigences of the illustration to the Day 
of Judgment, but parity of reason requires that if such a punish- 
ment is to be inflicted on those who survive till then, it must 
be inflicted also on those who die previously. If it be further 
asked why an illustration is chosen which seems to ignore 
the case of the vast majority of mankind and regard only 
the comparatively few who may be destined to survive till the 
Last Day, Father Cornely replies by conceding that to a 
certain extent the Apostle contemplated the possibility of the 
Day of Judgment falling during the life of his own generation. 
Of course he adds that we cannot allow, and that the text does 
not require us to allow, that this nearness of the Judgment was 
held and preached as a doctrine vouched by inspiration. 

(2.) Chap. iv. 7: “Who distinguisheth thee,” &c. This is a 
text which has held a prominent place in theological specula- 
tions. The Council of Arausicum has been thought to employ 
it as directly excluding the doctrines of Pelagianism and semi- 
Pelagianism, and asserting that the first commencements of 
all supernatural movements in the soul are from God. Father 
Cornely pronounces that the direct reference is to human 
endowments in general, or indeed rather to those of the 
temporal order, and certainly this seems to be the only inter- 
pretation which agrees with the context. Still our author 
grants that indirectly the parallel truth is asserted, and thinks 
this to be all instructed by the Council of Arausicum. He 
-observes, however, that such an inference can be soundly drawn 
only from the three questions of the verse taken together, not 
from the first only. The interrogation, “Who distinguisheth 
thee?” points clearly to the answer: “No one does,” not “God 
does.” 

(3.) Chap. vii. 36, &c.: “But if a man think that he seemeth 
dishonoured about his virgin,” &c. This passage will always be 
a puzzle to commentators. The doctrinal statement is indeed 
clear enough, though Protestant controversialists try resolutely to 
avoid it. But why is the choice of state between marriage and 
virginity referred to the parent instead of the daughter herself, 
and not only this, but referred in language which at first sight, 
at all events, seems to imply that the dispositions which should 
determine the choice are also those of the father, not the 
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daughter ? Some commentators have not unnaturally attempted 
to get out of wapOévos the meaning of “virginity” instead of 
“virgin.” This, however, would be contrary to all precedent or 
likelihood. A better suggestion would be to take zrap@évov asa 
textual error for wap@eviay, the origin of the error being referred 
to an age anterior to all the divergencies of our present families 
of manuscripts. But this also would be a hazardous hypothesis 
and besides there are other features in the text which imply that 
the father’s standpoint is really the one taken up. This Father 
Cornely accepts, and makes the best of. If the result is not as 
satisfactory as one could wish, that is not the fault of the com- 
mentator. Under the conditions of the context it is hard to see 
how he could have done better. 

(4.) Chap. xiv. 1—25: This is the chapter where the gift of 
tongues is compared by the Apostle with the gift of prophecy. 
Father Cornely’s discussion of this very interesting subject is 
excellently done. He proves most convincingly against 
rationalistic writers that the “tongues” were not inarticulate 
sounds like those uttered by the Pythonesses at the pagan 
oracles, and we may add by some religious fanatics of modern 
times, but true and existing languages. On the other hand, 
he holds and demonstrates the only theory accordant with 
the data of Scripture, that the purpose of their use was not the 
instruction of the hearers. There -is nothing whatever in the 
New Testament to lend itself to the popular notion that the 
propagation of the Gospel was conducted ordinarily by a 
miraculously infused knowledge of the language of the peoples 
addressed. On the contrary, it is clearly stated in the Acts 
that the strange tongues were used in prayer, not in preaching: 
and this fact manifestly underlies the contrast drawn in this 
Epistle between the gifts of tongues and prophecy. But what 
was the object of this prayer in tongues unknown to those 
present, and unknown except sometimes by miraculous inter- 
pretations, even to the person using them? St. Paul’s own 
answer is that they are a “sign to the incredulous.”? And 
Father Cornely explains, by deduction from the Apostle’s 
context, that “God sent those who spoke with tongues as a 
sign to the incredulous, in order that He might show them 
that they were unworthy to be addressed in clear and open 
language.” That is to say, the principle followed, was that 
which actuated our Lord’s recourse to parables, “that seeing 

1 1 Cor. xiv, 22, 
VOL. LXX, NN 
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they might not see, and hearing they might not understand.” 
This seems to us the soundest solution of a difficult question. 

In conclusion Father Cornely will allow us, we are sure, in 
view of future volumes, to suggest that the abbreviation of the 
names of authors cited should not be carried quite so far. 
Ater, Pel, Sed, &c., will hardly be intelligible to many priests 
who have no books of reference at hand to assist them. 


6.—A PRIEST'S TOUR IN THE HOLY LAND.! 


Father Sheridan declares in his Preface, that having made a 
tour in the Holy Land, and having travelled through it with 
great interest, a friend advised him on his return home to put 
his recollections in writing, that those who had not been able to 
visit the Holy Places in the body might do so in spirit. And 
on his answering that he never had written a book, his friend 
replied that the reading public were tired of polished sentences 
and rounded periods. And indeed we are quite inclined to agree 
with him, when we can get, at least, such a substitute as Father 
Sheridan affords us. 

A book such as this, written for the benefit of the ignorant 
stay-at-home, not for the d/asé traveller, is very much wanted, 
and, we are astonished to find, is not easily obtained, at least in 
our modern literature. The usual accounts are written by the 
makers of guide-books, who cannot for the life of them describe 
the most important and interesting matters (at least to us) with 
any spontaneity. But Father Sheridan feels as much interest in 
Jerusalem as we do ourselves, and this gives a charm to his 
book of which the reader cannot fail to be sensible. 

It would seem that Jerusalem has indeed fallen. The popu- 
lation in the time of Alexander the Great was 150,000, it is now 
less than 20,000. Seventeen destructions of the city have left a 
large quantity of débris, on which, partly, the present city is 
built. The Mount of Zion, formerly included in the city, is 
now a ploughed field, in fulfilment of the prophecy of Jeremias : 
“Zion shall be a ploughed field, and Jerusalem shall be a heap 
of stones.” Truly a striking, a startling picture for the unheeding 
world. 

We conclude with the following story, which will give some 


2 A Priest's Tour in the Holy Land, By the Rev. T. Brinsley Sheridan, O.C.C. 
Dublin: Duffy. London: Burns and Oates, Limited. 
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notion of the manners and customs of the modern inhabitants 
of Jerusalem. It certainly is not an encouraging one to any 
European trader who may have a notion of doing business 
there : 


A respectable English merchant came to Jerusalem a few years ago, 
and opened a splendid shop for the accommodation of the Europeans 
in and around the city. For awhile he did a good trade ; but soon the 
jealousy of the Arabs was aroused against him, and they arranged with 
some of the lower class to annoy, and if that would not do, to rob him. 
Accordingly, the young Arabs would come into his shop on the pretext 
of buying something, and when an opportunity would turn up, run 
away with some of his goods. The merchant, as was natural, had one 
of those young urchins arrested for robbery, and brought before the 
magistrates, who, understanding how the land lay, refused to convict, 
on the plea that there was not sufficient evidence to warrant them in so 
doing. A second arrest was made for a similar offence, but this,time 
the impartial justices held that the merchant could not sufficiently 
identify the thief. The merchant, nothing daunted, made a third 
attempt, and seeing how difficult it was to secure a conviction, took 
good care to have sufficient evidence and a clear identification of the 
thief, in order that there might be no miscarriage of justice this time. . . 
The magistrates looked grave and solemn, and being unable to find any 
legal fiction by which they could escape from their difficulties, were 
obliged to sentence the thief to three months’ imprisonment, but at the 
same time, they ordered the merchant to support him during his incar- 
ceration. ‘The practical Englishman, seeing the difficulties that beset 
him in the discharge of his ordinary business, packed up his goods and 
returned to his native land, not much impressed with the honesty of the 
Arabs, or the justice administered by the magistrates. (pp. 22, 23.) 


7.—ST. GREGORY THE SEVENTH.! 


We feel very grateful to the learned author for providing 
such a pleasant and instructive book. All the interest of 
Hildebrand’s time is, we are told, bound up with his personal 
history. But to know Hildebrand, we must know something 
of the times antecedent to his. Hence the author has got 
together a multitude of facts, and these facts he has so skilfully 
manipulated as to leave on the reader’s mind a tolerably definite 
impression of the period known as the “ Dark Ages.” This was 


1 St. Grégoire VII. et La Réforme de [Eglise au Xe Sitcle. Par L’Abbé 
O. Delarc. Paris: Retaux-Bray, Libraire-Editeur, 82, Rue Bonaparte, 1889. 
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so much the more necessary, as Hildebrand did not initiate the 
movement with which his name is identified. 

The crisis with which Hildebrand had to deal was beyond 
exaggeration a dreadful one. His own description of it still 
remains to us. “We feel ourselves unable,” he says, “to save by 
any steersmanship the Church which seems almost foundering 
before our eyes.” Simony and luxury, like two plague-spots, 
seemed to threaten the Church’s life. The piety and generosity 
of the faithful had provided ample revenues for large numbers 
of ecclesiastics and superiors of monastic institutions. In 
consequence, many of the clergy, besides being endowed with 
spiritual authority became feudal lords as well. Clearly this put 
them in possession of great political influence. Temporal princes, 
therefore, were naturally anxious to acquire rich benefices to 
bestow on those who amongst them would further their designs. 
And, to their shame be it said, members of the clergy were not 
wanting who sought emolument and place in violation of their 
consciences. Forgetful of the chief duty of tending the souls 
redeemed by Christ—a duty necessarily involved in the serious 
assumption of the priestly office—they went so far at times as to 
sacrifice the sacred plate and vestments at the shrine of licen- 
tiousness or ambition. 

Such, in meagre outline, was ene prominent feature of the 
complicated problem that Hildebrand had set himself to solve. 
Nor was he quite unequal to the task. He had an intimate and 
abiding sense of the Church’s mission in the world, and of the 
holiness that becometh the house of God. From the beginning 
he determined to act in accordance with the vision that had 
been vouchsafed him. The later developments of his plans, to 
which fresh opportunities gave rise, followed as a matter of 
course. His rebukes of what was grossly scandalous were often 
scoffed at as the childish notions of one unfamiliar with the 
world. It was plain to common sense that some dread reaction 
would set in if he persisted in dragooning human beings into 
virtue admirably befitting angels. But Hildebrand persisted. 
He worked with unflagging zeal and steady courage to make 
the priesthood worthy of its mission. His genius lay in detect- 
ing certain high Catholic principles that were floating in men’s 
minds, and organizing them into motives of action. The 
outward corruption in high and sacred offices had so shocked 


1 “Ta réaction contre le désordre des mceurs dans le clergé catholique a com- 
mencé avant Hildebrand, il en a été le heros mais non le promoteur.” 
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those who cherished or were inclined to openly favour these 
principles, that they concluded Church reform could come from 
the Sfate alone. This had led to a policy of /azsser aller. But 
Gregory proclaimed aloud that a line should be drawn between 
the power of secular princes and the power of the Vicar of 
Christ. Even kings, he said, were subject to the authority of 
the Church. The principles thus formulated were eagerly taken 
up. People began once more to have confidence in their sense 
of right and in the necessary vitality of the Church of God. 
Thus Gregory found himself at the head of a movement which 
he did not wholly initiate, but to which he gave such an impulse 
as to arouse into action the dormant energies of the Western 
Church. His work may not have been satisfactorily ended 
before he was called to his account, but it certainly left indelible 
traces on subsequent history. 

We trust we have said something to awaken interest in the 
eventful times amid which this remarkable man’s lot was thrown 
No history of Hildebrand could be without its interest. But it 
is fair to say that the painstaking research and vigorous thought 
which the author has brought to his task would justify us in 
commending the book even apart from the momentous events 
he so forcibly pourtrays. 


8.—EGYPT.! 


Pére Jullien commences his interesting book on Egypt with 
an introductory chapter which contains a great deal of very 
useful matter put in a very clear and satisfactory way. It 
comprises, first, the geography of the Nile, then an account of 
the history of Egypt from the earliest times down to the 
present, and thirdly, a description in general of the country as 
it is at present. All this is condensed into twenty-seven pages, 
and yet, we must remember, that the history is that of the 
oldest country known to us, that it comprises much of the 
history of the Jews, that there was a Roman epoch, a Mahom- 
medan epoch, a Saracenic epoch, including that of the Crusades, 
a Turkish epoch, and a modern epoch. The latter, if one may 
be allowed such, has hardly begun yet. 

The work itself consists of a number of notes made by the 


1 L’Eoypte. Souvenirs Bibliques et Chrétiens. Par le R. P. M. Jullien, S.J., 
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writer during his various travels throughout the country. One 
of his journeys was in search of that tree of obedience which 
“John the Little” watered with so much pains. Pére Jullien 
travels across the desert of Scete and Nitria to find it. We have 
very pleasant descriptions of the desert. “The desert has its 
charms,” our writer tells us. There are the various lizards, the 
little white ones from the lake of Natron, and others of various 
kinds. The marks of the fleet gazelle and the beautiful antelope 
are to be found everywhere. The travellers came across several 
of the ancient convents that are still to be found there, the 
immediate descendants, most probably, of those ancient com- 
munities of hermits that filled the world with the report of their 
wonderful virtues in the days of St. Paul and St. Antony and so 
many others whom Cassian tells us of. There they fasted and 
prayed and meditated in silence. They had conferences, too, where 
they discussed amongst themselves the best method of arriving 
at perfection and of practising the Christian virtues. They left 
a mark upon the Christian Church (as even Dr.Salmon must 
admit), they developed not only the ascetical character of the 
Church by showing the importance of the virtues of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience, but from the intellectual side their life 
of ceaseless meditation (purified by the conquest of self-will and 
uninterrupted by the world) did mitch to establish a foundation 
for Christian theology and philosophy. Their minds were 
calmly and clearly fixed upon one thing, the life of Jesus Christ, 
which they simply determined to study and imitate. And thus 
there was found there what in art is called genius. The stronger 
outlines, intended to attract the crowd, yielded place before 
their eyes to the finer texture in the web of these holy things, 
which were folly to many wise philosophers, but had secrets of 
beauty to those whe wished to seek them. 

One of these convents is that of El-Baramous. It is 
surrounded by a wal! twelve metres high (about forty feet), and 
forming a square of one hundred and ten metres, each side. A 
large tower in the wall with a very strong door forms the only 
entrance. To the “gnomos,” the superior, Pére Jullien presents 
his letters of introduction from the Patriarch, who approaches 
them to his head and his lips, “but does not seem quite 
reassured. He has not heard much of the Jesuits, except that 
they are everywhere persecuted.” But they speedily recover 
their confidence and offer a cup of water as a pledge of 
hospitality. The water is dreadfully impregnated with salt. 
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It flavours everything that it is used for, as coffee, tea, &c. 
The heat being so insupportable and the water so salty, it is no 
wonder that most of the religious are weak in health. Their 
number is about twenty. As the presence of visitors is an un- 
usual event, the strangers are overpowered with questions. After 
a meal of rice and dates, they invite them to go through the 
monastery with them. The ancient church is consecrated to 
the Virgin Mary, who is specially venerated in that monastery. 
Indeed the doctrines of the monks were perfectly the same as 
those of the Catholic Church, with this one exception, they did 
not regard the Pope as their head. They did not give any 
reasons for holding out when the rest of the world had assented 
“Pour le Pape,” said the gnomos, “n’en parlons plus, c'est 
inutile.” 

The library was very interesting. In 1615, the learned 
Maronite, Joseph, librarian of the Vatican, visited the monasteries 
of Nitria, in order to gain manuscripts of value for the library 
of the Vatican. He bought many from this place and got 
others copied. A manuscript of the authentic Acts of the 
persecution of Sapor the Second, King of Persia, remains still 
unknown. In 1842, two English savants bought a large 
number for the British Museum. The whole of the most 
interesting manuscripts then left remaining were brought by 
order of the Patriarch to Cairo. So that the interest which is 
due to this place is simply that of its past glory. 

But Pére Jullien and his companions had to leave. “We 
express anew our regrets, increased by the edification produced 
in us by the piety of these monks and by their affectionate 
veneration for their Superior.” 

At length after many adventures the tree of obedience is 
arrived at. The story of its miraculous growth, from the Lives 
of the Fathers of the Desert, is as follows: John the Little 
and an elder Brother presented themselves to an old Father of 
the desert, a severe man of strict notions of the ascetic life. He 
took the stick which he used in walking and struck it into the 
arid sand and told the young men to water it until it should 
bud forth into life. The two novices began their work imme- 
diately. They carried water from the nearest well, which was 
two miles away. Two years passed and no visible effect was 
produced. Were these men fools? They had heard that man’s 
will must tend towards God, and if so they must learn to 
discontinue such actions as would tend to their own interest or 
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pleasure. And God, after these two years, showed His pleasure 
at this humble submission of their will. The stick put forth 
leaves and fruit which their Superior brought to the solitaries, 
and said, “Taste and eat, this is the fruit of obedience.” 
Postumian certified to Sulpicius Severus that he had seen the 
tree in 420 A.D. 

At last they arrived at the tree, having passed through many 
places of interest. The tree appeared as a shadow, when they 
saw it from the top of a hill where they had pushed up their 
camels in order to take a view. It was surrounded by an 
immense range of rubbish, the remains of monasteries or of 
the dwellings of hermits. It is a zésyphus spina Christt, and it is 
said that from such a tree the Crown of Thorns was wove. 

Another excursion was in the land of Gessen. Here we 
have the desert into which Moses entered after the passage of 
the Red Sea. Here were the bitter waters of Mara, after 
tasting which the people murmured. Then Moses prayed to 
God, who showed him a certain wood which Moses threw into 
the waters, and the waters, from being bitter, became sweet. 
After leaving Mara, their route through the desert is much 
disputed, and the different opinions of learned authors are 
given. 

There is another journey in search of a tree. The tree is an 
old sycamore, the true sycamore of the East and not that which 
is called in France by the same name. The trunk seems to be 
planed on one side, but yet it measured seven metres round. It 
is protected by a wooden barrier and by an Arab who sleeps 
beside it, and who will allow you to take a few leaves. We read 
in the Apocryphal Gospel of the Infancy of Jesus (a collection 
of stories and legends made by some holy person many years 
after our Lord was crucified) that “going forth from the town 
of Idols (Heliopolis) the Holy Exiles went towards the tree 
which to-day is called the tree of Matarea.” 

It is curious that, although many pilgrims passed there 
previous to the fifteenth century, Dr. Wessling, a Protestant 
(1730), and Dr. Sepp, states that it was held in honour since the 
second century. Yet a picture of it remains from the year 
1596, the trunk having the form of a Y reversed. In 1656 
one half of the trunk was conveyed into the convent of the 
Franciscans at Cairo. The rest soon afterwards disappeared. 
Yet the present tree has enormous roots, and Hasselquist, the 
pupil and friend of Linnzus, who examined it in 1750, “with all 
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the attention of an amateur of natural history,” judged it then 
to be three hundred years old. Perhaps the old roots threw out 
a new shoot. The last chapter contains ‘Certain Biblical 
customs preserved in the East.” Among them are an immense 
number of traditions and legends relating to the Holy Family. 

Pére Jullien avoids the beaten paths. The information 
which he gives is always connected with Christian or Bible 
history, but even amongst those he has only treated of matters 
that are not generally known to the ordinary pilgrim. His book 
is a large one and is filled with closely investigated facts, which 
will render it useful to the historian and the man of science as 
well as interesting to the general reader. 

Pére Jullien is the celebrated writer on mathematical and 
mechanical subjects. His book of problems occupies the same 
position in France that Walton does in England, and he is well- 
known and quoted by eminent English writers. 


Literary Record. 





I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


THE Bishop of St. Gall has written a series of seven letters, 
valuable advice addressed to The Catholic Young Man of the 
Present Day} and Miss Ella McMahon has employed her skilful 
and practised pen in translating them into English. They warn 
our Catholic youth against the dangers which are fatal to so 
many, and especially against the temptations that beset them in 
large towns, in factories, in mixed colleges, and in general 
society. It is needless for us to say that the counsel of the 
good Bishop is most practical and wholesome, and the young 
man who follows it will do honour to his country and his faith. 
The little volume deals not only with the ordinary life of a 
young man, but also takes a rapid glance over the chief 
objections commonly urged against Catholic doctrine, and 
suggests concisely the best kind of reply for those to make 
who have been trained only in their Catechism. The book is 
in very handy form, and cheap, and we hope it may become 
generally known in Europe, as well as in America. 


1 The Catholic Young Man of the Present Day. By Right Rev. Dr. Egger, 
Bishop of St. Gall. Translated by Miss Ella McMahon. Benziger Brothers. 
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The work of expiation is a work which is more closely 
in conformity with the work that our Lord came on earth to 
perform than any other, and in the midst of all the wickedness 
and sin and forgetfulness of God that characterizes Protestant 
and pagan London, it is a great consolation to know that there 
exists a community devoted entirely to the work of expiation. 
To this community is attached a confraternity of expiation 
to which all can belong. Its object is to appease the anger 
of God, to satisfy His justice, to avert His judgments, and to 
implore His mercy for the sinful world. It carries with it only 
one obligation, viz., to perform each day one act of expiation 
which may be a voluntary act of suffering, or the willing 
acceptance in union with our Blessed Lord of some suffering 
which God has sent us. A little manual! for the use of the 
confraternity has just been published, recommending a number 
of pious practices, and contains acts of love, and prayers, and 
a short explanation of the Lamentations of the Prophet Jeremias. 
It is a beautiful little book, and the practices recommended 
are such as any one may perform, and from which many 
a grace for ourselves and others may be certainly expected. 
The frontispiece is a picture of St. Jeremias, the patron of the 
confraternity, and there is also a lovely photograph of sixteen 
other patrons assembled around our Lord in Heaven. We hope 
that the confraternity will be widely spread, and that this 
manual may at the same time make it known and increase 
the devotion of its members. 

Father Lehmkuhl’s Moral Theology? has had so rapid a sale 
that it has now reached the sixth edition, though it is but few 
months since the fifth appeared. A few minor changes have 
been made in the new edition, but nothing of any great conse- 
quence. Indeed, there was no necessity for further emendations 
save in trifling details. But there is one important change 
which we must not pass over unnoticed. The price of the book 
has been reduced to 16s.,and we hope that the reduction will 
ensure it still wider spread than it has hitherto enjoyed. 

The Saints of the Order of St. Benedict are almost without 
number. From every part of the world and every station in 
life they were gathered into the great Benedictine family. In 
1677, Father Ranbeck, O.S.B., published a Calendar of the 


1 Little Manual for the private use of the Confraternity of Expiation, Second 
Edition. London: Burns and Oates. 
Theologia Moralis, Auctore Aug. Lehmkuhl. Freiburg: Herder. 
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Order, giving out of its abundance a Saint for every day in 
the year. He illustrated the volume with a beautiful engraving 
of each, representing some scene of the Saint’s life, or illustrating 
his virtues or special work. These pictures have been beautifully 
reproduced by the Meissenbach process, and the letter-press 
has been translated or rather adapted into English by Father 
Morrall, O.S.B.} 

The Month of the Sacred Heart? now presented for the first 
time by Canon Mackey, is a translation, as he tells us in his 
Preface, of a work issued by the Monastery of the Visitation of 
Orleans. It consists of extracts from the Life and Works of 
Blessed Margaret Mary, including her autobiography. It is in 
the life of Blessed Margaret Mary, the Apostle of the Sacred 
Heart, that the true character of the Devotion to the Sacred 
Heart is to be found. Her life is not given here chronologically, 
but the various incidents, as they throw light on the Devotion, 
are arranged under different heads, selected and introduced with 
admirable care and judgment. Her correspondence, in which 
she instils the Devotion ; her account of the visions with which 
our Lord favoured her; her aspirations ; her instructions to her 
novices, combine to give the picture of her interior life which 
is presented to us. The work, in consequence, is eminently 
practical in its character. It demands a close study, and will 
repay it. The translation is excellent. 

There appeared in 7he Messenger of the Sacred Heart some 
years ago a series of touching and devotional Meditations on 
the Sacred Heart. These have now been partly re-written, 
and several fresh ones added to them, so that they now make 
a complete month of Meditations on the Sacred Heart.2 They 
are published by the Carmelite Convent, and therefore come 
to us with the strong recommendation of being presumably the 
work of a member of an Order whose devotion to the Holy 
Mother of God necessarily carries with it an intimate knowledge 
of a Devotion to the Sacred Heart of her Divine Son. These 
Meditations turn chiefly on the Hidden Life of our Lord, which 
contains in an especial manner the characteristics of His Sacred 
Heart, and the title of the book, Ze Heart of Jesus of Nazareth, 


1 Saints of the Order of St. Benedict. From the Latin of Father Ranbeck, O.S.B. 
Edited by John A. Morrall, O.S.B., Sub-Prior of St. Gregory’s, Downside. London : 
John Hodges, 1890. 

2 The Month of the Sacred Heart. By Canon Mackey, O.S.B. 

3 The Heart of Jesus of Nazareth, Meditations on the Hidden Life. Second 
Edition. Wells: The Carmelite Convent. 
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marks this its distinctive feature. The volume opens with 
a translation of Cardinal Franzelin’s Essay on Devotion to the 
Sacred Heart, from his Treatise De Verbo Incarnato, where 
the dogmatic basis of the subsequent Meditations is set forth 
with masterly ability. It is very timely for the occasion of the 
Bicentenary of Blessed Margaret Mary. The increasing devotion 
to the Sacred Heart is one of the best signs for the future of 
the Church, and if times of trouble are at hand, pious souls 
will be strengthened in their faith by finding rest, refreshment, 
and strength in the Sacred Heart of Jesus. To all such we 
recommend the use of this valuable little book. 

A somewhat similar little book has been recently published 
by Messrs. Benziger, under the title of One and Thirty Days 
with Blessed Margaret Mary. It is a translation from the 
French, made by a nun belonging to the Visitation Convent at 
Baltimore. It takes the various characteristics of the devotion 
and incidents in the Life of the Saint, and thence constructs 
a series of meditations for a month. To each meditation is 
appended a useful pious practice. 

We take this opportunity of again recommending to our 
readers Mgr. Bougaud’s Life of Blessed Margaret Mary? We 
have already reviewed it in our September number; but we 
notice it again, as, among the many books lately published on 
the Saint and the devotion which was entrusted to her, it is one 
of the most important. We are anxious, moreover, to state that 
this Life, which by some mistake we described as published 
by Messrs. Murphy and Co., is really brought out by Messrs. 
Benziger, of New York. 

We are glad to see that C.F.B.A’s pamphlet, Which is the 
True Church ?* has reached the fifth edition, and with each 
edition becomes stronger and more complete. It appeals 
to Bible Christians by showing that the Catholic Church alone 
fulfils the conditions laid down by our Lord as the marks of 
His Church, and quotes Protestant writers without number 
who bear witness to the work done by the Catholic Church, 
and which no other religious body has even ever attempted. 
In an Appendix, Mr. Allnatt replies to the essay of the 

1 One and Thirty Days with Blessed Margaret Mary. ¥rom the French, by a 
Visitandine of Baltimore. New York: Benziger Brothers. 

2 Life of Blessed Margaret Mary. By Mgr. Bougaud. New York: Benziger 
Brothers. 


3 Which is the True Church? Or a few plain reasons for joining the Catholic 
Church. By C.F. B. A. London: Burns and Oates; Catholic Truth Society. 
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notorious Mr. Collette on “The Papacy.” If this well-meaning 
but wrong-headed gentleman were to abstain from controversy, 
and to confine himself to the work of the Society for the Sup- 
pression of Vice, of which we believe he is Secretary, he would 
save himself from the imputation of unfairness and dishonesty, 
and from the unenviable character of stirring up the mud of 
Protestant bigotry against the only religious body which has 
power to cope with the vice which Mr. Collette’s Society 
laudably seeks to suppress. We hope that Mr. Allnatt’s exposure 
of him may produce this desirable effect. 

Mr. Henry F. Brownson! has published a most instructive 
exposé of the Paganism and worse than Paganism of the so- 
called religion of Freemasonry. Quoting from a Masonic 
work which teaches the esoteric doctrine of the Freemasons, 
he shows from their own words that Masonry identifies itself 
with the old Pagan mysteries, and with the obscenity of certain 
ancient symbols of worship. It appears from these pages that 
Masonry, however carefully veiled under a respectable disguise 
before the world, is really a mixture of agnosticism and heathen 
immorality. 

The daily perusal of some portion of the /imztation of Christ 
is recommended to all who desire to follow in the footsteps 
of our Lord, and for those who have not the time to read 
a chapter of the original book, an excellent method of learning 
its sacred lessons is to take at least one sentence every day. 
Miss Sara O’Brien has arranged the gems? from the /mztation 
so that for every day in the year one is provided as food 
for thought and meditation, and the tiny volume is so con- 
venient in size and clear in type that no one can have any 
excuse for not taking it as their companion, and availing 
themselves of the thought wherewith to sanctify each day. 
If they do not get beyond the first, they will nevertheless have 
learned a lesson very encouraging and useful. “If every year 
we rooted out one vice, we should soon become perfect men.” 


1 The Religion of Ancient Craft Masonry. By H. F. Brownson. Detroit: 
Brownson, 

9 Little Gems from St. Thomas A Kempis, for every day in the year. Selected 
and arranged by Sara O’Brien. Dublin: Gill and Son. 
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Il.—MAGAZINES. 


The Etudes (September and October) gives a short biography 
of the Count de Verthamon, a victim of the disastrous Franco- 
German War, one of the true Christian heroes who, with 
chivalrous devotion, sacrificed their powers and their life for 
the cause of God and their country, and whom it is the glory 
of France, in these degenerate days, to reckon among her sons. 
Father Prat’s essay on the Bible of Sixtus the Fifth well rewards 
attentive reading. He follows step by step the correction of the 
Vulgate, an enterprise of great importance and difficulty, 
planned, initiated, and successfully carried out by the immense 
energy of Sixtus the Fifth, who himself read every word before 
it was printed. Father Prat explains how it was that although 
the new edition was ready some months before the death of the 
Pontiff, it was, with the exception of a few presentation copies, 
never published, and a fresh revision ordered by his successor ; 
a fact which has given rise to much vexatious controversy. Few 
historical characters have so frequently furnished a theme to 
the poet and dramatist, and few have been so misrepresented, 
as the unhappy Jeanne d’Arc. Father Delaporte brings forward 
many facts and quotations to show that the view given of her 
character and career is in every instance false, and oftentimes 
grotesque, excepting only an ancient “mystery” and a tragedy 
composed in 1580 by a Jesuit of Pont-a-Mousson, and acted in 
that college. The modern theory that disease comes from 
without, not from within, and is owing to the presence of 
microbes, is expounded by Father Martin in an essay which 
contains much that is new and startling to the general reader. 
The methods of combating these infinitesimal and insidious 
foes of the human frame, by the use of antiseptics and by 
employing one class of bacteria to nullify the action of another, 
offers a fresh field for therapeutic research. The article entitled 
“Marines and Missioners” is the commencement of an account 
of the cruise of the Phogue in 1853, under command of the 
Admiral of the French naval station in the Pacific, with the 
object of taking precedence of the English in the occupation 
of New Caledonia. Father Gaillard continues his interesting 
papers on Chinese art; and the classification of colours, with 
the laws that govern their admixture, forms the subject of 


another article. 
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The Stémmen aus Maria-Laach (October) opens with an 
article on the cultus of the saints, which began with the venera- 
tion of martyrs alone, and subsequently comprised all saints in 
general. It is shown to have formed an essential part of Catholic 
teaching and practice both in the East and the West, since the 
earliest ages of the Church. The festivals held this year in 
some towns of Germany, to commemorate the invention of 
printing, leads Father Beissel to give a few remarks on the 
subject, with a brief outline of the early development of the 
art of typography, of which the Church was from the first a 
patron and promoter. In concluding his essay on the sharp 
contrasts society offers in the present day, Father Pesch con- 
siders some of the methods proposed for adjusting the differences 
between employer and employed, and bridging over the gulf 
between wealth and poverty. Father Lehmkuhl also writes on 
this same vexed question of social reform: he discusses the 
resolutions adopted at the Li¢ge Conference. Father Scheid 
descants on the philosophy of the old Roman Beethius, as set 
forth in his work, De Consolatio Philosophia, which may be 
termed truly Christian in its principles and teaching. The 
Ammergau Passion Play of 1890, in describing which so 
many a pen has been busied, and concerning which judgments 
so diverse have been pronounced, is not without notice in the 
Stimmen. Father Schmid states that this wonderful representa- 
tion, that holds thousands of spectators entranced during eight 
hours, impressed him no less profoundly this year than when, 
as an imaginative boy, he witnessed it forty years ago. The 
musical part of the performance, however, he criticizes somewhat 
severely. 

The Katholik for November contains a further instalment of 
the history of the liturgies of the Church, the subject of Father 
Baumer’s learned researches. A new epoch begins with the 
pontificate of Gregory the Seventh, who directed his efforts 
towards the attainment of uniformity of cultus throughout the 
Church, and who revised the Breviary, altering it and adding to 
it in many ways. The conclusion of the essay on free-will is by 
no means inferior to its commencement. The doctrine of free- 
will, denied, disputed, and misstated by heretics and atheists, 
is clearly expounded in accordance with the teaching of St. 
Thomas, as well as the influence of the reason on the will, and 
the ascendancy of the will over the other powers of the intellect. 
The publication of a letter addressed by the Brazilian Bishops 
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to the Head of the Provisional Government reveals the status of 
the Church in that Republic. The Bishops protest against the 
oppression of the civil power, and declare that no persecution will 
induce them to relinquish their rights or be disloyal to the 
Church. In the closing article the Katholzk discusses the view 
taken of the social question of the day in the Pastoral letter 
issued by the Bishops of Germany, and the reasons that led to. 
its publication. The practical means of grappling with Socialism 
suggested by the Bishops are the improvement of morals, the 
promoting of contentment in the poor and of charity among 
the wealthy, the exercise of good works, of mutual love, and the 
spirit of faith in all classes of society. 

The Civilta Cattolica (968, 969) gives an account of the 
Liége Conference, which it hopes will be greatly conducive to 
the honour of the Church and the welfare of society. The 
speeches delivered during the first day are reported in an 
epitomized form. Attention is also drawn to a scientific Society, 
the Accademia det Lincet, founded in Rome in 1603, and after a 
brilliant but brief existence, brought to an untimely end on the 
death of its founder and first patron. This Society, revived on 
the original plan some two centuries later by Pius the Ninth, 
and established by him on the basis of a public institution for 
the study of experimental science, now holds a high position in 
the world of science. In what does true liberty consist, and 
how does it differ from the principles of Liberals, are questions 
which form the subject of another paper. The Czvz/ta comments 
on the recent Encyclical letter of the Holy Father to the clergy 
and people of Italy, and points out to the reader that the fate 
of Italy being inseparably united to that of the Papacy, an 
enemy of the latter cannot be a friend of the former. The 
Natural Science Notes treat of the possible utilization of petroleum 
for heating steam-engines and other machines. The employ- 
ment of oil as a substitute for coal, would, it is stated, present 
many advantages besides that of providing against the on- 
coming time when, owing to the ever-increasing consumption 
of fuel, the coal-mines will be exhausted. The great number of 
oil springs, and the vast quantity they yield, seems to encourage 
the realization of this scheme. The remarkable abundance of 
fish off the shores of the Adriatic and in the Italian lakes, is 
mentioned as likely to afford a means of subsistence, if not a 
lucrative trade, to a portion at least of the famishing peasantry 
of Italy. 
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